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THE  RANKING  OF  MONTANA’S  EDUCATIONAL 

SYSTEM 

Edward  C.  Elliott 

A  CITIZEN  and  a  servant  of  a  state,  the  first  rank  of 
the  school  system  of  which  was  declared  to  the  whole 
country  a  few  months  since,  might  properly  claim  the 
privilege  of  paying  a  timely  tribute  to  the  people  of  Montana, 
to  the  people  of  that  frontier  commonwealth,  who,  within  the 
short  space  of  three  decades,  and  with  a  distinctive  pioneer 
energy  and  courage,  have  won  from  nature  enduring  homes 
for  increasing  thousands  of  American  citizens.  It  may  be 
doubted  whether  you  would  indulge  me  in  any  praise  of  my 
adopted  state,  or  give  willing  attention  to  any  word  picture 
of  that  imperial  domain  of  plain  and  mountain  extending 
over  an  area  exceeding  that  of  New  England,  New  York, 
New  Jersey,  Delaware,  and  Maryland  combined,  and  con¬ 
taining  but  one  fortieth  of  the  population  of  these  states. 
Nevertheless,  one  cannot  evaluate  education  without,  at 
the  same  time,  probing  the  character  and  the  citizenship  of 
the  people  behind  this  education.  The  half  million  people 
of  Montana  contributed  a  larger  proportion  of  volunteer 
enlistments  for  the  army  and  navy  during  the  Great  War 
than  any  other  state  in  the  Union.  The  draft  quota  of 
Montana  men  for  national  service  was  calculated  on  the  basis 
of  a  population  of  a  million.  Montana  filled  this  double 
quota  without  complaint.  This  same  people,  after  three 
years  of  devastating  drouth,  and  in  the  face  of  direct  losses  to 
the  fundamental  agricultural  interests  of  the  state  aggregat- 
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ing  three  hundred  million  dollars,  courageously  went  to  the 
polls  last  November,  and,  by  a  conspicuous  majority,  voted 
funds  for  the  University,  equalling  an  endowment  of  twenty 
million  dollars.  Did  I  forget  these  things,  I  should  be  guilty 
of  forgetting  the  real  Montana.  Did  I  dwell  upon  these 
things  in  any  prideful  way,  I  should  be  forgetting  the  pro¬ 
fessional  problem  to  which  I  am  under  obligation  to  address 
myself. 

In  May  of  last  year  the  Russell  Sage  Foundation,  through 
Dr.  Leonard  Ayres,  the  Director  of  its  Division  of  Education, 
announced  the  results  of  anepochalstudy  of  certain  fundamen¬ 
tal  factors  exhibiting  the  relative  rank  of  the  state  common 
school  systems  of  the  country.  This  study  represented  the 
climax  of  a  career  of  conspicuous,  practical  service  to  Amer¬ 
ican  education,  and  of  far-reaching  influence  upon  the  scien¬ 
tific  methods  for  the  more  effective,  intensive  cultivation  of 
the  field  of  education.  On  the  basis  of  a  series  of  skilfully 
constructed  index  numbers  the  Russell  Sage  Foundation 
concluded  that  the  public  school  system  of  the  State  of  Mon¬ 
tana  ranked  first  among  the  fifty-two  governmental  units 
that  make  up  the  United  States.  Through  the  courteous 
and  generous  assistance  of  Dr.  Ayres,  I  have  been  permitted 
to  read  some  five  hundred  press  comments,  from  all  parts  of 
the  continental  and  insular  United  States,  occasioned  by 
the  publication  of  the  state  educational  index  numbers.  In 
addition,  I  have  been  privileged  to  read  a  large  number 
of  individual  criticisms,  explanations,  and  interpretations. 
This  material  furnishes  much  interesting  evidence  of  rejoic¬ 
ing,  of  regret,  of  resentment,  with  here  and  there  a  sound 
reflection  regarding  the  real  causes  of  assigned  high  or  low 
rank.  It  was  not  difficult  to  detect  a  certain  incredulous 
surprise,  in  and  out  of  Montana.  The  skeptics  appeared 
to  fall  into  four  general  classes:  those  who  were  certain 
that  Montana  was  the  victim  of  a  chance  statistical  shot 
of  an  educational  sportsman;  those  who  protested  the 
rather  unfortunate  and  misleading  phrase  of  the  Associated 
Press  Dispatch  that  Montana  “had  the  best  all  around 
public  school  system  in  the  United  States”;  those  who  were 
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ready  to  contest  the  methods  by  which  Dr.  Ayres  reached 
his  results;  and  those  who  sought  defense  in  the  charge  that 
wrongful  use  had  been  made  of  their  own  inadequate  or  in¬ 
accurate  state  educational  statistics. 

We  of  the  western  frontier  have  long  since  learned  to  re¬ 
ceive  with  forbearance  the  raps  of  our  foes,  and  to  accept 
with  modesty  the  raptures  of  our  friends.  We  know  full  well 
that  many  of  the  latter  have  thoughts  regarding  us  which 
when  voiced  would  be  somewhat  thus:  “Montana,  oh  yes, 
I  know  Montana;  a  gray,  limitless,  uninhabited  region  that 
consumes  a  quarter  of  the  traveling  time  in  going  from 
Portland  of  the  Atlantic  to  Portland  of  the  Pacific.  Mon¬ 
tana  may  have  copper,  but  not  culture;  she  may  have  wheat, 
but  not  wisdom;  she  may  have  old  national  parks,  but  no 
new  civic  philosophy;  she  may  have  prize  sheep,  but  certainly 
not  prize  schools.”  Which  is  remindful  of  a  visitor  to  our 
state  who  superficially  observed:  “Out  in  Montana  there 
were  more  rivers  and  less  water,  more  cows  and  less  milk, 
and  one  could  look  farther  there  and  see  less  than  in  any 
other  place  in  the  world.”  But  whatever  may  be  the  faults 
and  limitations  of  life  on  the  far-flung  frontier,  our  people 
have  one  saving  quality.  The  West  may  fool  many  people, 
and  be  fooled  by  many  people,  but  the  Westerners  do  not 
deceive  themselves.  It  would  be  mock  modesty  to  say  that 
Montana  was  not  highly  gratified  that  the  state  should  re¬ 
ceive  the  Russell  Sage  recognition  for  educational  effort  and 
achievement.  Yet  Montana  was  not  misled  by  the  posses¬ 
sion  of  this  index  number  decoration.  Even  though  our 
composite  rank  was  first,  the  civic  and  educational  leaders 
of  the  state  were  not  unmindful  of  the  painfully  low  rank  in 
certain  basic  items.  That  we  ranked  thirty-third  in  the 
average  number  of  days  our  common  schools  were  kept  open, 
fortieth  in  the  ratio  of  boys  in  high  school,  and  fifteenth  in 
teachers*  salaries  could  not  but  moderate  our  satisfaction. 
Neither  was  Montana  misled  into  believing  that  her  full  duty 
had  yet  been  done  for  the  educational  welfare  of  the  thou¬ 
sands  of  children  of  the  sparsely  settled  rural  reaches  of  the 
state,  or  for  the  numerous  ambitious  and  capable  youth  of 
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the  state  who  aspired  to  leadership  and  service  through  a 
higher  and  professional  education. 

It  is  a  generally  accepted  opinion  that  the  first  positive, 
direct  result  of  the  Russell  Sage  findings  regarding  our  com¬ 
mon  schools  was  the  response  of  our  people  last  November 
at  the  polls  on  the  question  of  adequate  and  increased  sup¬ 
port  of  the  University.  In  our  recent  educational  history 
no  finer  illustration  can  be  found  of  the  idealistic  determina¬ 
tion  of  a  people  to  give  reality  to  the  principle  of  the  equality 
of  educational  opportunity;  and,  whatever  be  the  sacrifice, 
to  clear  the  path  towards  the  highest  education  for  the  low¬ 
liest  child  in  the  state.  Of  all  the  critical  and  other  observa¬ 
tions  provoked  by  the  publication  of  the  comparative  index 
numbers  none  contains  a  more  sympathetic  appreciation 
than  that  of  Dr.  John  Finley — “Dr.  Ayres'  report  has 
helped  us  not  to  think  of  ourselves  more  highly  than  we  ought 
to  think."  We  of  Montana,  in  all  sincerity,  have  accepted 
this  as  a  working  philosophy  for  meeting  our  educational 
problem.  The  rank  assigned  to  the  state  is  serving  to  stimu¬ 
late  the  leadership  of  the  schools  to  a  maximum  effort  to 
retain  the  front  position  among  the  states.  The  index  num¬ 
ber  has  established  a  new  goal  towards  which  a  unified  and 
energized  State  Teachers*  Association,  with  a  corrective  and 
constructive  program,  will  strive.  The  State  Superintendent 
of  Public  Instruction,  whose  forceful  leadership  during  the 
past  four  years  has  resulted  in  many  forward  steps,  has  been 
provided  with  a  new  device  for  concentrating  public  atten¬ 
tion  upon  the  weak  spots  of  the  educational  organization 
and  its  operation.  The  index  number  has  told  Montana 
that  much  remains  to  be  accomplished  before  there  may  be 
any  relaxation  of  concerted  effort.  The  statistical  marksman 
did  not  wound  Montana;  he  wound  up  the  state  for  more 
rapid  and  intelligent  progress. 

In  connection  with  this  consideration  of  the  local  influence 
of  the  Russell  Sage  ranking  of  Montana’s  educational  system, 
the  following  questions  were  recently  submitted  to  sixty  of 
the  leading  county  and  city  superintendents  and  high  school 
principals  of  the  state: 
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1.  Have  you  read  and  studied  Ayres’  Monograph  “An  Index  Number 
for  State  School  Systems”? 

2.  In  your  judgment  is  the  Index  Number  a  valid  and  useful  device  for 
determining  educational  advancement  and  achievement? 

3.  Have  our  Montana  education  index  numbers  been  discussed  to  any 
extent  in  your  (county)  (city),  especially  by  your  Board  of  Education? 

4.  Has  this  country-wide  comparison  of  school  systems  helped  or  hin¬ 
dered  the  public  schools  in  your  (coimty)  (city)  by  increasing  or  diminish¬ 
ing  public  interest? 

5.  Has  our  first  rank  served  in  any  appreciable  way  to  cause  the  people 
or  authorities  to  be  self-satisfied  with  present  conditions,  especially  as  to 
school  support? 

The  replies  received  to  these  questions  were  illuminating 
and  encouraging.  Our  educational  workers,  schoolmen  and 
laymen,  had  read  and  studied  with  profit  Ayres’  methods  and 
conclusions.  In  general  Ayres’  study  had  distinctly  helped 
to  increase  public  interest.  It  had  not  produced  any  com¬ 
munity  self-complacency.  To  the  question  of  the  validity 
and  usefulness  of  the  index  number  for  determining  educa¬ 
tional  advancement  and  achievement,  there  was  a  frank 
and  discriminating  reaction.  Almost  without  exception,  it 
was  emphasized  that  the  index  number,  in  the  form  proposed 
by  Dr.  Ayres,  omitted  many  of  the  vital  factors  of  efficient 
education.  The  quality  and  method  of  instruction,  the  ex¬ 
tent  of  supervision,  the  training  and  competency  of  teachers, 
the  variety  of  educational  opportunity,  and  the  success  of 
teaching  as  determined  by  its  measured  results,  were  most 
frequently  specified. 

This  is  not  the  place  to  examine  hypercritically  the  scien¬ 
tific  technique  by  which  the  educational  index  numbers  were 
produced.  It  has  been  assumed  in  practically  all  of  the  dis¬ 
cussions  and  controversies  that  the  index  was  a  measure  of 
final  educational  efficiency.  I  do  not  believe  that  Dr.  Ayres 
intended  that  such  an  interpretation  should  be  placed  upon 
his  index  number;  save  as  school  attendance  and  school 
expenditure  might  be  indirectly  related  to  educational  re¬ 
sults.  These  index  numbers,  in  their  present  form  and 
extent,  are  not,  as  the  public  and  many  of  our  profession 
have  concluded,  complete  measures  of  educational  efficiency. 
On  the  contrary,  they  are  objective  units  of  value  for  assess- 
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ing  the  faith  of  the  people  of  the  several  states  in  the  public 
school  when  transformed  into  the  realities  of  school  children 
and  educational  expenditures.  The  relative  standing  of 
the  states  comes  not  from  a  comparison  of  state  schools,  but 
from  a  comparison  of  state  energy  and  civic  morality  for 
education.  If  our  state  educational  administrators  are  wise, 
they  will  not  fail  to  detect  the  potential  value  of  one  impor¬ 
tant  by-product  of  the  index  numbers.  That  is,  the  necessity 
of  simplifying  and  guaranteeing  the  accuracy  of  essential 
state  and  local  educational  statistics..  It  may  be  safely 
asserted  that  under  present  conditions  too  much  of  our  edu¬ 
cational  counting  rests  upon  a  certain  superstitious  regard  for 
the  volume  rather  than  the  precision  of  numbers.  Too  much 
energy  and  time  and  money  are  expended  upon  the  gathering 
and  the  worshipful  publication  of  “salamander”  statistics, 
which  will  not  stand  the  final  test  in  the  fires  of  accuracy  and 
of  usefulness. 

A  dozen  or  more  years  ago  one  of  our  distinguished  educa¬ 
tional  leaders  raised  the  question :  Are  we  an  inventive  people 
in  education?  He  argued  convincingly  from  the  negative 
standpoint.  Perhaps  it  might  be  successfully  contended 
that  we  have  been  clever  imitators  in  education  rather  than 
commanding  inventors.  Perhaps  we  have  been  industrious 
adopters  of  the  educational  methods,  material,  motives,  and 
machinery  produced  in  essence  by  other  peoples.  However, 
over  against  the  total  of  our  proven  borrowings,  is  the  colossal 
fact  that  the  modern  conception  of  the  free,  universal  school 
is  a  distinctly  American  social  invention.  This  school  is  our 
original  contribution  to  human  civilization.  Even  we  have 
not  yet  plumbed  its  possibilities  for  mankind.  What  we  now 
need  is  to  rid  ourselves  of  the  delusion  that  we  are  predestined 
to  preserve  our  own  democracy  or  to  play  the  leader’s  part  in 
the  freedom  of  the  world  without  a  continuous  checking  and 
correcting  of  the  organized  free  school,  not  according  to 
narrow  local  adaptations,  but  with  the  gauge  of  national 
needs. 

The  Russell  Sage  index  numbers  represent  an  adaptive 
invention  that  furnishes  a  starting-point  for  an  invaluable 
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national  survey  of  American  common  schools,  and  a  key  to 
the  method  for  a  continuous  resurveying  of  these  schools. 
Such  a  survey  is  a  prime  necessity  of  the  national  govern¬ 
ment,  if  it  is  to  undertake  to  promote  directly  the  improve¬ 
ment  of  the  common  school  for  common  citizenship.  The 
progressive  faith  of  the  people  in  education  must  be  bul¬ 
warked  by  simple,  fundamental  facts,  even  though  these  facts 
be  disagreeable  and  disappointing.  The  nation  will  not  have 
effective  public  schools  until  the  several  states  have  systems 
of  equitable  taxation  that  will  yield  supporting  revenues. 
The  next  decade  will  decide  whether  or  not  the  people  of  our 
American  states  not  only  believe  in  free  education  for  all, 
but  also  that  all  should  freely  pay  for  it.  We  cannot  hope 
to  maintain  cheap  schools  without  at  the  same  time  produc¬ 
ing  a  cheap  civilization.  The  real  truth  of  Jefferson’s  state¬ 
ment,  “If  a  nation  expects  to  be  ignorant  and  free,  in  a  state 
of  civilization,  it  expects  what  never  was  and  never  will  be,” 
has  been  realized  emotionally  but  not  financially  by  America. 
American  educational  duty  cannot  he  'performed  'without  Amer¬ 
ican  educational  dollars. 

After  a  cautious  study  of  the  index  number  as  a  scientific 
instrument,  I  have  reached  the  firm  conviction  that  Dr. 
Ayres  has  given  us  the  results  of  our  first  national  survey  of 
education;  and  by  this  survey  has  relocated  for  us,  with  ac¬ 
curate  vision  the  boundary  lines  of  the  path  of  our  best 
educational  effort  and  our  most  needed  educational  progress. 
He  has  interpreted  our  old  theory  of  educational  opportunity 
into  the  language  of  educational  obligation. 

Note:  The  author  of  this  article.  Dr.  Edward  C.  Elliott,  has  for  the  past 
five  years  been  Chancellor  of  the  University  of  Montana.  The  “univer¬ 
sity”  is  not  a  single  institution,  but  consists  of  a  union  of  all  the  state 
institutions  of  higher  education. 

The  assignment  of  first  place,  in  the  index  of  the  Russell  Sage  Founda¬ 
tion  survey  of  state  school  systems,  to  Montana,  gave  a  sharp  jolt  to 
the  complacency  of  older  states,  but,  as  we  indicated  editorially  in  the 
March  number,  the  recent  generous  appropriations  of  the  state  legislature 
show  that  Montana  intends  to  maintain  her  lead. 

The  present  article  is  a  revision  of  the  paper  read  before  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  Department  of  Superintendence,  held  at  Atlantic  City, 
March  3, 1921.  In  the  past  also,  while  still  Professor  of  Education  at  the 
University  of  Wisconsin,  Dr.  Elliott  has  been  an  occasional  contributor  to 
the  Educational  Review. 
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THE  EDUCATIONAL  UTILITY  OF  THE  GREAT 
FOUNDATIONS 

Clyde  Furst 

The  instinct  of  benevolence  appears  to  be  innate  in 
every  kindly  nature.  The  possessor  of  plenty  finds 
happiness  in  contributing  to  the  welfare  of  others,  in 
relieving  need,  in  recognizing  service,  and  in  enabling  the 
young  to  escape  hampering  limitations.  Public  opinion  has 
always  commended  gifts  or  bequests  for  the  general  good. 
The  earliest  records  of  human  activity  celebrate  generosity. 
The  impulse  to  share  in  the  support  of  public  defence,  public 
festivals,  or  any  public  undertaking,  is  certainly  as  old  as 
Rome  and  Athens  and  probably  older.  The  obligation  of 
benevolence  is  part  of  every  great  religious  creed;  Saint  Paul 
pronounced  charity  the  greatest  of  Christian  virtues;  cele¬ 
brations  like  Christmas  commemorate  the  sanctity  of  giving. 
Our  language  records  the  principle:  “lady’*  means  “loaf- 
giver”;  “gentleman,”  one  who  considers  others. 

Experience  teaches,  however,  that  merely  instinctive 
benevolence  may  be  harmful.  Giving  to  him  that  asketh 
may  confirm  habits  of  indolence  and  beggary.  Both  Greece 
and  Rome  thought  the  problem  of  poverty  solved  by  arrang¬ 
ing  that  every  needy  citizen  might  have  for  the  asking,  from 
the  public  funds,  food,  clothing,  shelter,  and  a  little  money. 
Both  were  distressed  by  the  discovery  that  this  did  not  de¬ 
crease  but  greatly  increased  the  number  of  the  necessitous. 
Aristotle  pointed  out  that  giving  might  easily  relax  rather 
than  encourage  the  recipient,  but  that  benefactors  could 
ensure  lasting  welfare  by  providing  employment  and  means 
for  husbandry  or  trade.  Cicero  elaborated  the  text:  “Bene¬ 
factions  ill  bestowed  are  malefactions” — through  half  a 
dozen  chapters,  concluding  that  the  best  gift  is  not  money 
but  understanding,  encouragement,  and  guidance. 
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Wise  philanthropy,  therefore,  implies  dealing  not  with 
symptoms  but  with  causes,  character,  and  conditions.  An 
understanding  of  causes  can  come  only  from  comprehensive 
information,  careful  study,  independent  judgment,  and  wise 
decision.  The  improvement  of  personal  character  and  social 
conditions  requires  prudent  and  continuous  adjustment  to 
natural  factors  of  physical,  economic,  and  social  progress. 
This  is  possible  only  with  adequate  resources,  extensive  or¬ 
ganization,  accumulated  experience  and  skill.  It  is  difficult 
for  individuals  or  voluntary  associations  to  command  these 
characteristics.  Adequate  endowments  make  them  easily 
available. 

It  is  not  surprising,  therefore,  that  the  advantages  of  en¬ 
dowed  philanthropies  have  long  been  obvious.  Plato  en¬ 
dowed  his  Academy,  which  became  the  University  of  Athens. 
The  Ptolemies  endowed  their  Museum  at  Alexandria.  The 
younger  Pliny  endowed  the  public  school  in  his  native  town 
of  Como.  In  the  United  States,  from  the  beginning,  demo¬ 
cratic  opportunities  have  made  possible  and  democratic 
idealism  has  prompted  unparalleled  gifts  for  the  general 
good.  Distinguished  visitors  from  other  lands  are  pro¬ 
nounced  in  their  admiration  of  the  generosity  of  our  citizens 
and  the  usefulness  of  their  benefactions. 

The  size  of  individual  endowments  has  increased  consider¬ 
ably  in  recent  years,  but  the  recent  annual  average  of  gifts 
for  education — about  sixty  million  dollars — is  less  than  the 
individual  income  of  a  number  of  insurance  companies.  The 
endowment  of  all  our  universities  and  colleges  taken  together 
— j)erhaps  a  billion  dollars — is  less  than  the  individual  re¬ 
sources  of  several  banks  or  trust  companies.  It  has  been 
stated  that  in  England,  in  the  time  of  Henry  the  Eighth, 
endowments  represented  a  third  or  a  half  of  the  national 
wealth.  The  present  wealth  of  the  United  States  being  esti¬ 
mated  at  two  hundred  and  fifty  or  three  hundred  billion 
dollars,  endowed  philanthropies  represent  about  one  per  cent, 
of  the  total  and  give  little  indication  of  exceeding  some  such 
proportion. 

The  resources  of  these  foundations,  however,  make  possible 
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the  concentration  of  attention  on  planning  and  administra¬ 
tion.  The  limitations  of  our  universities  and  colleges  appear 
chiefly  when  they  are  distracted  from  the  problems  of  educa¬ 
tion  by  those  of  financial  support.  Considerable  permanent 
resources,  alone,  make  possible  free  experiment  and  convinc¬ 
ing  demonstration  of  what  would  otherwise  remain  theoreti¬ 
cal.  Thus  adequate  funds  have  enabled  the  General  Educa¬ 
tion  Board  to  demonstrate,  in  various  southern  states,  the 
effect  on  education  of  improvement  in  agricultural  and 
economic  conditions.  It  has  long  been  argued  that  medical 
schools  should  control  hospitals  for  study  and  teaching  and 
that  professors  of  medicine  and  surgery  should  be  free 
from  the  claims  of  private  practice.  There  has,  however, 
been  no  way  to  demonstrate  the  validity  or  error  of  such 
contentions  other  than  by  establishing  the  desired  con¬ 
ditions  through  large  appropriations.  Similarly,  many  be¬ 
liefs  concerning  elementary  and  secondary  education  remain 
in  the  realm  of  theory  until  money  is  found  to  set  up 
schools  in  which  these  beliefs  may  be  proved  or  disproved 
by  experiment. 

The  possibilities  of  endowed  philanthropies  attract  the 
most  thoroughly  tested  ability  to  the  solution  of  their  prob¬ 
lems.  Men  of  the  highest  distinction  in  statesmanship,  the 
professions,  and  affairs  are  glad  to  give  their  best  to  phil¬ 
anthropic  service.  Mr.  Choate,  President  Eliot,  and  Mr. 
Morgan  were  long  trustees  of  the  Peabody  Fund.  Mr.  Wilson 
was  a  trustee  of  the  Carnegie  Foundation  until  his  retirement 
from  academic  life;  Mr.  Taft  served  the  Carnegie  Institu¬ 
tions  similarly;  Colonel  Roosevelt  was  one  of  the  supervisors 
of  the  Carnegie  Corporation’s  Study  of  Americanization; 
Mr.  Root  has  been  president  of  the  Carnegie  Endowment 
for  International  Peace  since  its  beginning.  The  dozen 
or  twenty  members  of  each  board,  although  not  all  of  such 
eminence,  are  of  comparable  quality.  Their  experience, 
vision,  and  feeling  for  what  is  expedient  and  practicable,  are 
at  the  same  time  distinguished  and  representative,  and 
furnish  the  wisest  direction  obtainable.  The  interlocking  of 
directorates,  which  checks  the  competition  that  is  considered 
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desirable  in  business,  aids  the  cooperation  that  is  one  of  the 
aims  of  philanthropy. 

The  facilities  provided  by  such  endowments  also  attract 
able  experts  to  their  active  service.  General  Gorgas  crowned 
his  distinguished  career  by  service  with  the  Rockefeller 
Foundation.  During  the  war  the  State  Department  found 
it  necessary  to  borrow  the  entire  staff  of  the  Carnegie  En¬ 
dowment  for  International  Peace.  The  foundations,  in 
addition  to  their  small  permanent  forces,  constantly  enlist 
experts  on  temporary  service  in  connection  with  particular 
projects  or  special  studies.  Universities  generously  grant 
their  officers  leave  of  absence  for  these  purposes.  The 
scholar  welcomes  such  opportunities  for  the  unhampered  cul¬ 
tivation  of  his  particular  field  of  interest  and  such  advantages 
for  summarizing  and  publishing  the  results  of  a  lifetime 
of  investigation.  Hence  the  reports  and  surveys  of  the 
foundations  are  not  unlikely  to  present  an  epitome  of  all 
the  facts  that  are  pertinent  to  the  subject  and  a  consensus 
of  opinion  from  all  who  are  most  competent  to  interpret 
them. 

It  is  not  surprising,  therefore,  that  endowed  philanthropies 
should  have  introduced  the  educational  and  social  survey  to 
the  United  States  and  have  carried  out  such  projects  with  a 
comprehensiveness  scarcely  possible  to  any  other  form  of 
organization.  In  the  Pittsburgh  Survey,  dealing  with  the 
situation  and  problems  of  a  great  group  of  industrial  workers, 
the  Russell  Sage  Foundation  enlisted  fifty  experts,  some  of 
them  for  half-a-dozen  years.  The  Rockefeller  Foundation 
has  correlated  the  medical  research  of  the  RockefeUer  Insti¬ 
tute  with  support  for  schools  of  medicine,  hygiene,  and  public 
health;  scholarships  for  foreign  students  in  American  schools, 
the  establishment  of  medical  schools  in  foreign  countries, 
and  health  demonstrations  that  have  freed  millions  of  people 
in  thirty  states  and  countries  from  the  scourges  of  hook¬ 
worm,  malaria,  tuberculosis,  and  yellow  fever.  The  impor¬ 
tance  of  continuity,  as  well  as  of  comprehensiveness,  is 
illustrated  by  the  recent  widespread  but  sporadic  efforts 
to  develop  national  thrift.  The  establishment  of  any  such 
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social  ideal  requires  unremitting,  cumulative  endeavor,  over 
a  long  series  of  years. 

Endowed  philanthropies  have  a  detachment  and  an  in¬ 
dependence  that  make  possible  a  devotion  to  the  general 
good,  unhampered  by  local  or  competitive  restrictions.  Pub¬ 
lications  pointing  out  conditions  that  should  be  remedied, 
like  the  Carnegie  Foundation’s  recent  bulletin  on  “Justice 
and  the  Poor,”  are  sometimes  greeted  with  incredulity  and 
even  resentment  until  public  opinion  is  assured  of  the  accur¬ 
acy  of  their  statements.  A  voluntary  organization  may  be 
disturbed  and  even  disrupted  by  adverse  criticism,  however 
local  or  temporary.  For  the  foundations,  such  criticism  is 
merely  salutary,  in  its  illustration  that  their  usefulness  and 
influence  depend  solely  upon  their  ability  to  demonstrate  the 
soundness  of  their  work  and  the  sanity  of  their  suggestions. 
These  organizations  lack  the  support,  but  they  are  also  free 
from  the  restrictions  of  long  traditions,  broad  constituencies, 
or  ardent  alumni.  They  are  judged  solely  by  the  demon¬ 
strable  value  of  their  achievement. 

The  newer  foundations  show  an  increasing  adaptation  to 
public  needs.  The  disadvantages  of  rigidity  are  illustrated 
by  the  McKay  bequest  for  applied  science  at  Harvard  Uni¬ 
versity.  The  Supreme  Court  of  the  State  forbade  an  ar¬ 
rangement  for  using  this  gift  in  cooperation  with  the  Massa¬ 
chusetts  Institute  of  Technology,  decreeing  that  the  gift 
“must  be  administered  according  to  the  intention  of  the 
founder  .  .  .  even  though  it  be  at  variance  with  our 

views  of  policy  or  expediency.”  Experienced  donors  have 
ensured  great  freedom  to  the  administrators  of  their  gifts. 
Mr.  Carnegie,  in  inaugurating  the  Carnegie  Foundation, 
empowered  its  trustees  to  “apply  the  revenue  in  a  different 
manner  and  for  a  different,  though  similar  purpose  to  that 
specified,  should  coming  days  bring  such  changes  as  to  render 
this  necessary  in  their  judgment.”  Mr.  Rockefeller,  simi¬ 
larly,  empowered  the  General  Education  Board  to  use  its 
funds  “for  such  purposes  and  under  such  conditions,  or  in 
such  other  ways,  as  the  Board  may  deem  best.”  The  Rocke¬ 
feller  Foundation  may  expend  both  “  the  income  and  princi- 
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pal  of  the  corporation  in  such  manner  as  in  the  judgment  of 
the  trustees  will  best  promote  its  objects.”  The  public  in¬ 
terest  is  further  ensmed  by  the  provisions  in  the  Federal 
charters  of  the  educational  foundations  that  make  them 
subject  “  to  alteration,  amendment,  or  repeal  at  the  pleasure 
of  Congress.”  Similar  provisions  are  included  in  many  re¬ 
cent  charters,  and  the  constitutions  of  a  number  of  states 
reserve  to  their  legislatures  the  power  to  amend  or  repeal 
any  charter  that  they  grant. 

Gifts  from  the  foundations  encourage  other  gifts  to  the 
same  good  causes.  The  Carnegie  Foundation  has  given 
eight  million  dollars  for  pensions  to  teachers  in  a  hundred 
institutions.  The  General  Education  Board  has  given  thirty 
million  dollars,  mostly  for  endowment,  to  nearly  two  hundred 
colleges.  At  the  same  time,  stimulated  by  the  Board’s  agree¬ 
ment  to  give  a  portion  of  a  specified  sum,  the  receiving  insti¬ 
tutions  secured  a  hundred  million  dollars  from  other  sources. 
It  is  sometimes  thought  that  the  acceptance  of  such  gifts, 
especially  for  endowment,  weakens  an  institution’s  appeal 
for  current  popular  support.  On  the  contrary,  gifts  from  the 
foundations  have  been  generaUy  interpreted  as  votes  of  con¬ 
fidence  by  expert  judges;  the  possession  of  endowment  is  an 
unquestionable  sign  of  stability;  both  encomrage  further 
gifts. 

The  educational  foundations,  through  their  careful  selec¬ 
tion  of  beneficiaries,  have  encouraged  the  elevation  of  uni¬ 
versity  and  college  standards.  They  have  studiously  avoided 
agreements  or  understandings  that  grants  will  be  made  in 
case  particular  standards  are  adopted  and  enforced.  But 
the  knowledge  that  they  recognize  and  support  only  institu¬ 
tions  that  genuinely  meet  generally  recognized  standards 
has  been  widely  influential  in  encouraging  the  adoption  and 
enforcement  of  such  standards. 

Endowed  philanthropies  are  frequently  able  to  render 
valuable  aid  to  voluntary  associations.  When  the  Council 
on  Medical  Education  of  the  American  Medical  Association 
was  established  in  1904,  there  were  in  the  United  States  one 
hundred  and  sixty-six  medical  schools — more  than  in  all  the 
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rest  of  the  world — most  of  them  with  exceedingly  low  stand¬ 
ards;  only  four  required  for  entrance  the  previous  comple¬ 
tion  of  any  collegiate  study.  The  Carnegie  Foundation 
began  in  1908  and  published  in  1910  a  bulletin  on  “Medical 
Education  in  the  United  States  and  Canada/’  describing 
every  school  then  in  existence  and  suggesting  general  lines  of 
improvement.  By  1921  the  number  of  schools  was  reduced 
to  eighty-five  and  of  these  seventy-nine  required  two  or  more 
years  of  college  work  for  entrance.  These  salutary  changes 
were  due  to  sundry  factors,  but  in  no  small  degree  to  the 
report  of  the  Foundation — a  full  and  frank  survey  of  the 
actual  facts  and  a  clear  statement  of  the  possibilities  for 
betterment.  The  Carnegie  Foundation  has,  similarly,  made 
a  study  of  “Engineering  Education”  for  a  committee  repre¬ 
senting  the  national  engineering  societies;  has  completed  for 
a  committee  of  the  National  Education  Association  a  com¬ 
prehensive  study  of  “Pensions  for  Public  School  Teachers”; 
is  engaged  in  a  study  of  “Legal  Education,”  at  the  request 
of  a  committee  of  the  American  Bar  Association;  and  has  just 
entered  upon  a  study  of  “Dental  Education,”  at  the  request 
of  professional  organizations  in  that  field.  The  several  foun¬ 
dations  are  constantly  requested  to  make  many  more  such 
investigations  than  they  can  undertake. 

The  guidance  for  voluntary  philanthropy  that  is  frequently 
provided  by  endowed  foundations  is  illustrated  by  the  many 
publications  of  the  Russell  Sage  Foundation  concerning  social 
and  industrial  conditions.  The  Carnegie  Corporation  has 
shared  with  the  public  a  dozen  authoritative  volumes  on 
many  aspects  of  Americanization,  which  it  caused  to  be  pre¬ 
pared  for  its  own  information  and  guidance.  The  form  of 
school  developed  at  Gary,  Indiana,  has  been  the  subject  of 
vigorous  discussion  and  violent  political  activity,  but  few 
persons  were  in  position  to  know  exactly  what  the  Gary 
Schools  were  until  the  General  Education  Board  published 
its  study  of  them  in  1918.  The  full  reports  issued  by  the 
foundations  of  their  own  operation  and  expenditure  are  like¬ 
wise  of  general  service,  in  suggesting  the  direction  and  or¬ 
ganization  of  other  forms  of  philanthropy.  College  account- 
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ing  and  financial  reporting  have  been  much  clarified  by  the 
published  recommendations  of  the  Carnegie  Foundation  and 
the  General  Education  Board. 

Endowed  philanthropies  have  peculiar  opportunities  in  the 
United  States,  since  our  governmental  agencies,  as  compared 
with  those  of  Europe,  leave  so  many  more  matters  of  public 
welfare  to  individual  effort.  Almost  everything  that  our 
governments  now  do  was  done  at  first  through  private 
initiative,  and  endowments  fill  a  place  both  in  preparing  the 
way  for  governmental  action.  The  Smithsonian  Institution, 
which  was  privately  endowed  in  1846,  originated  the  United 
States  Astrophysical  Observatory,  Bureau  of  Ethnology, 
Fish  Commission,  National  Museum,  and  Weather  Bureau. 
For  a  half  century  the  Peabody  Education  Fund  established 
and  maintained  public  schools  until  they  were  taken  over 
by  local  authorities,  aided  the  development  of  state  systems 
of  education,  encouraged  rural  education  by  providing  state 
supervision,  and  promoted  the  training  of  teachers  through 
scholarships  and  the  establishment  of  training  institutions. 
The  Jeanes  and  Slater  Funds  for  negro  education  have  had 
a  similar  influence.  The  agricultural  and  educational  grants 
of  the  General  Education  Board  and  the  health  activities 
of  the  Rockefeller  Foundation  have  induced  State  and 
Federal  Departments  to  enter  upon  and  extend  such  work. 
Throughout  their  history,  privately  supported  institutions 
have  stimulated  the  establishment  of  state  universities  and 
have  led  the  way  in  educational  development.  Institutions 
supjjorted  by  public  taxation  have  seldom  been  able  to  secure 
funds  for  any  work  the  success  of  which  has  not  already  been 
demonstrated  elsewhere. 

Endowments  also  conduct  studies  that  governmental  agen¬ 
cies  do  not  feel  themselves  in  position  to  undertake.  The 
conclusive  report  on  “Negro  Education,”  published  by  the 
United  States  Bureau  of  Education  in  1917,  was  due  to  the 
support  and  guidance  of  the  Phelps-Stokes  Fund.  WTen, 
in  1913,  politics  frustrated  the  attempt  of  the  Bureau  of 
Education  to  issue  a  list  of  acceptable  colleges,  such  a  list 
was  compiled  by  the  Carnegie  Foundation  for  the  Association 
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of  American  Universities.  In  a  bulletin  on  “Federal  Aid 
for  Vocational  Education”  the  same  foundation  pointed  out 
at  the  inception  of  the  Federal  Board  for  Vocational  Educa¬ 
tion  that  its  organization,  due  wholly  to  political  considera¬ 
tions,  was  educationally  indefensible.  The  Carnegie  Founda¬ 
tion’s  study  of  “Education  in  Vermont,”  the  studies  of  the 
public  schools  of  Maryland  and  other  states  by  the  General 
Education  Board,  and  the  study  of  the  rural  schools  of  New 
York  made  possible  by  the  Commonwealth  Fund,  all  illus¬ 
trate  the  long  series  of  surveys  that  have  been  made  by  the 
foundations  for  legislative  commissions.  The  Carnegie 
Foundation’s  study  of  “The  Professional  Preparation  of 
Teachers  for  American  Public  Schools”  was  undertaken  at 
the  request  of  the  governor  and  a  hundred  oflBcial  representa¬ 
tives  of  the  schools  of  Missouri. 

It  is  clear,  then,  that  the  adequate  resources,  able  guid¬ 
ance,  and  skilled  w’orkers  of  the  foundations  make  possible  a 
freedom  and  independence,  a  comprehensiveness  and  con¬ 
tinuity,  not  otherwise  attainable,  and  that  these  characteris¬ 
tics  not  only  meet  real  public  needs  but  also  encourage  and 
aid  other  efforts  for  the  public  welfare. 

Note:  Dr.  Furst  has  been  Secretary  of  the  Carnegie  Foundation  for 
the  past  decade,  and  has  served  as  Secretary  of  the  Teachers  Insurance  and 
Annuity  Association  since  1918.  He  has  made  a  careful  study  of  all  the 
great  foundations  that  have  more  or  less  of  an  educational  bearing.  He 
has  frequently  contributed  to  the  Educational  Review,  mostly  in  the 
form  of  articles  upon  English  literature,  which  was  his  specialty  while 
he  was  a  professor  at  Teachers  College. 

The  Review  has  already  published  a  number  of  articles  and  editorials 
on  educational  foundations,  (e.  g.,  editorials  in  October  and  November, 
1920,  and  June,  1921)  and  it  is  intended  that  Dr.  Furst’s  article  shall  form 
the  introduction  to  a  series  on  the  subject. 


III 

UNIVERSITY  REFORM  IN  FRANCE 

JULIEN  J.  ChAMPENOIS 

Rumors  of  reforms  in  the  French  universities  have 
been  in  the  air  for  some  time.  Three  ministerial 
decrees  (July  31,  September  20,  and  September  21, 
1920)  have  brought  these  reports  to  a  head,  and  a  chapter 
of  considerable  international  significance  has  been  added  to 
the  history  of  French  thought.  Examined  in  the  light  of  the 
profound  idealism  from  which  it  derives  its  value,  the  present 
reform  falls  into  three  distinct  chapters.  The  first  contains 
a  definition  of  the  duties  and  functions  of  the  Faculte  des 
Lettres  in  modern  French  society.  The  second  prescribes 
several  measures  likely  to  insure  the  intellectual  welfare  of 
French  and  foreign  students.  The  last  deals  with  the  man¬ 
agement  of  French  university  affairs  in  the  face  of  new  con¬ 
ditions  and  needs. 

The  regime  of  both  the  Faculte  des  Lettres  and  the  Licence- 
es-Lettres  (practically  equivalent  to  the  A.  M.  degree^  has 
undergone  radical  changes.  Even  as  recently  as  last  July, 
the  Licence-h-Lettres  had  kept  to  its  own  definition:  *Hicencia 
docendiy  It  was  one  and  the  same  throughout  the  seven¬ 
teen  French  universities.  As  a  state  degree  of  uniform  value, 
it  ranked  high;  as  a  teaching  qualification,  it  entitled  its 
holders  to  an  appointment  in  the  secondary  schools.  It 
could  be  obtained  after  two  examinations,  and,  as  the  regula¬ 
tions  put  it — not  without  irony,  a  minimum  attendance  of 
one  year,  although,  in  fact,  the  average  duration  of  licence 
(i.  e..  Master’s)  studies  has  varied  from  two  to  three  years 
after  the  French  baccalaureate.  Specialization  was  per¬ 
mitted  along  four  lines  only.  After  the  first  licence  examina¬ 
tion,  which  tested  their  classical  and  French  culture,  students 

'See  Educational  Record  of  the  American  Council  on  Education,  Vol.  I,  No.  Ill, 
p.  136. 
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were  at  liberty  to  major  in  Letters,  Philosophy,  History  and 
Geography,  or  Modern  Languages. 

Regarded  as  the  cornerstone  of  the  Faculte  des  Lettres, 
for  which  the  nearest  American  equivalent  is  the  Graduate 
School,  the  licence  had  long  been  subjected  to  close  scrutiny. 
As  a  guarantee  of  general  culture  and  classical  training,  its 
value  had  been  questioned.  There  is  no  doubt  but  that  the 
war,  which  led  to  a  large  number  of  women  candidates,  and  to 
the  enrollment  in  State  schools  of  poorly  equipped  licencies 
(Masters  of  Arts)  of  both  sexes,  strengthened  and  justified 
the  attacks  and  the  position  of  the  so-called  classical  party. 
On  the  other  hand,  whilst  it  failed  to  find  favor  with  the 
classicists,  the  licence  fared  no  better  in  the  hands  of  those — 
not  a  few — who  held  that  the  time  had  come  for  France  to 
replace  the  study  of  classical  antiquity  by  that  of  French 
language  and  civilization.  Hence  it  was  declared:  “From 
the  French  viewpoint,  it  has  hitherto  appeared  that  it  was 
only  through  a  knowledge  and  appreciation  of  the  classical 
languages  that  the  French  mind  could  be  trained  to  the 
degree  of  culture  demanded  by  the  licence.  The  above  posi¬ 
tion  can  not  be  shared  by  foreign  students,  whose  secondary 
training  is  different  from  ours.  Foreign  students  come  to 
France  with  the  hope  of  acquiring  a  degree  held  in  high  esteem 
by  the  French  themselves;  but  they  are  primarily  interested 
in  France  herself,  in  her  past,  her  language,  her  art,  and 
thought.  Such  subjects  are  not  methodically  studied  in  our 
Facultes  des  Lettres  or,  when  they  are,  they  do  not  lead  to 
degrees  and  examinations.  They  constitute  but  a  small 
part  of  the  curriculum  of  the  Licence-h-Lettres.*^ 

From  the  above  considerations,  it  will  be  seen  that  the 
vital  question  of  a  curriculum  limited  to  French  thought, 
language,  and  literature,  had  been  raised.  Would  that  new 
curriculum  servetheneeds  of  the  French  students  themselves,^ 
The  answer  has  been  no  less  terse,  but  incomparably  more 
significant  and  bolder:  “It  has  been  asked  whether  it  was 
not  a  necessity  for  us  (the  French)  as  well  to  establish  a 
French  licence.  Somehow  the  war  has  throwm  classical  an¬ 
tiquity  into  the  background;  with  a  deeper  consciousness  of 
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herself,  France  knows  and  feels  her  own  resources  to  be  of 
such  abundance  and  dignity  as  to  provide  matter  suitable  for 
a  self-contained  curriculum.  It  has  been  thought  that  the 
French  heritage  should  be  generously  offered  to  the  French 
students,  particularly  to  the  women  as  well  as  to  the  leading 
representatives  of  primary  education.’’ 

The  licence  could  not  stand  the  combined  pressure  of  those 
two  currents  of  criticism;  it  began  to  crack  in  1917,  when  the 
Jacultes  were  first  invited  to  submit  their  views  to  the  minis¬ 
try.  The  result  of  this  consultation  is  before  us  as  embodied 
in  the  recent  ministerial  decrees.  The  result  is  by  no  means 
a  mere  patchwork  of  old  and  new.  It  is  a  new  Faculte  des 
Lettres  that  the  French  reformers  have  set  on  foot.  Such 
obsolete  problems  as  Classicism  versus  Modernism  have  been 
brushed  aside  only  to  be  replaced  by  broader  and  more 
essential  issues.  To  illustrate  the  reformers’  intentions,  let 
us  conceive  the  functions  of  the  Faculte  des  Lettres  inde¬ 
pendently  from  the  conferring  of  degrees  and  the  training  of 
teachers.  Deprived  of  its  traditional  privileges,  the  faculte 
can  and  will  still  subsist  as  a  “State  foundation  for  higher 
literary  studies”;  its  duties  towards  the  community  and  the 
world  at  large  will  have  lost  none  of  their  importance.  If, 
according  to  the  French  ideal,  a  university  is  the  practical 
expression  of  the  nation’s  wish  to  offer  opportunities  to  one 
and  all,  irrespective  of  class  and  nationality,  it  follows  that 
entrance  requirements  and  conditions  of  admission  to  higher 
literary  studies  should  reach  the  extreme  limit  of  liberalism. 
This  ideal  has  been  incorporated  in  the  recent  changes. 
Every  department  in  a  French  Faculte  des  Lettres,  at  Paris 
or  Strasbourg,  Lyons  or  Toulouse,  Bordeaux  or  Montpellier, 
is  standing  to-day  wide  open  and  freely  accessible  to  French 
and  foreign  students  alike.  Conditions  of  admission  exist  no 
longer.  “Higher  education  and  graduate  work  must  be 
promoted  in  all  cases.  Whatever  his  previous  academic 
qualifications,  even  if  he  has  none,  any  student  is  now  en¬ 
titled  to  matriculate  and  proceed  to  prescribed  examinations.” 

This  point  made  and  firmly  established,  it  remained  to 
reinstate  the  Faculte  des  Lettres  and  the  licence  degree  into 
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their  former  authority  and  prestige.  There  again  the  re¬ 
formers  have  cut  deep  into  traditional  habits.  Everybody 
agreed  that  the  licence  had  to  be  rejuvenated,  but  it  was  not 
quite  clear  whether  it  was  to  become  a  more  flexible  expres¬ 
sion  of  national  culture  or  a  more  severe  and  thorough  test 
of  classical  training.  Indeed,  no  one  solution  would  have 
proved  acceptable.  In  pointing  the  way  out  of  the  difficulty, 
sheer  logic  has  put  an  end  to  the  clash  of  diverging  interests 
and  tendencies.  Two  different  Licences-es-Lettres  have 
arisen  out  of  this  conflict.  One  known  as  the  licence  commune 
or  “liberal  Master’s  degree/*  will  meet  the  varied  needs  and 
aspirations  of  students  and  will  cover  all  such  graduate 
courses  as  may  be  offered  by  the  faculte  in  increasing  number 
every  year;  the  other  Licence-es-Lettres  will  retain  its  rights 
as  **licencia  docendi/*  and  will  insist  upon  classical  culture 
as  the  sole  qualification  of  a  properly  trained  teacher  in 
France.  The  two  licences  should  be  regarded  as  two  varieties 
of  one  and  the  same  state  diploma.  The  difference  is  not 
one  of  value,  it  is  one  of  purpose;  the  distinction  is  as  between 
a  prize  awarded  to  disinterested  intellectual  curiosity  and  a 
State  degree  that  meets  the  narrower  and  more  exacting 
demands  of  a  teaching  diploma. 

The  threefold  function  of  the  Faculte  des  Lettres  has  been 
faithfully  translated  into  terms  of  university  administration. 
Broad  and  liberal,  in  so  far  as  it  governs  advanced  literary 
studies,  an  administrative  regime  has  been  formulated  that 
will  also  interpret  and  preserve  the  characteristics  of  the 
licence  of  either  variety.  Whatever  they  may  be,  licence 
courses  come  necessarily  within  the  scope  of  the  wider  activ¬ 
ities  recently  assigned  to  the  Facultes  des  Lettres  \  if  they  are 
to  exist,  it  is  only  as  component  parts  and  minor  aspects  of  a 
greater  whole,  whose  growth  from  year  to  year  cannot  thrive 
on  hard-and-fast  regulations.  Such  a  condition  of  flexibility 
was  not  unprecedented  in  the  annals  of  French  university  life. 
It  had  already  been  faced  by  the  Faculte  des  Sciences  in  1896, 
when  the  system  of  certificats  d*Hudes  superieures  was  first 
outlined.  “To  meet  the  present  case  it  has  appeared  suflS- 
cient  to  borrow  such  a  system  from  the  Faculte  des  Sciences/* 
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The  certificate  system  in  the  Faculte  des  Sciences  rests 
not  so  much  on  administrative  considerations  as  on  the  deep 
conviction  that  the  conferring  of  State  diplomas  is  but  an 
incidental  feature — useful,  it  is  true,  but  not  altogether 
necessary — of  university  life.  To  take  an  example,  it  is  more 
essential  that  a  university  should  provide  first-rate  oppor¬ 
tunities  for  the  study  of  general  chemistry,  physical  chemis¬ 
try,  applied  chemistry,  and  bio-chemistry  than  that  it  should 
seek  to  turn  out  graduates  in  strict  accordance  with  a  degree 
curriculum,  which  may  pay  but  scant  attention  to  the  most 
recent  developments  of  chemical  science.  What  is  true  of 
chemistry  is  true  of  physics,  biology,  physiology,  and  other 
subjects.  Therefore,  an  ideal  Faculte  des  Sciences  ought  to 
cover  the  entire  range  of  modern  science;  like  science  itself  of 
which  it  is  the  perfect  expression,  it  knows  no  limits.  In 
practice  this  ideal  may  not  be  met  generally.  It  is  obvious 
that  the  French  universities  do  not  possess  identical  re¬ 
sources.  From  twenty-four  in  Paris,  twenty-two  at  Nancy, 
nineteen  at  Bordeaux  and  Lyons,  seventeen  at  Toulouse, 
the  number  of  scientific  certificates  dwindles  down  to  thirteen 
at  Poitiers  and  twelve  at  Algiers;  but  at  Poitiers  as  well  as 
in  Paris,  in  smaller  as  well  as  in  larger  institutions,  other 
certificates  will  be  added  from  time  to  time,  depending  upon 
the  progress  of  intellectual  needs  or  material  equipment. 
Variety  and  abundance  of  courses,  from  which  the  average 
student  will  select  but  a  few,  do  not  mean,  however,  that 
unity  has  been  sacrificed.  Apart  from  the  specialties  with 
which  certificates  are  concerned,  unity  exists  in  such  a  system 
and  lies  in  the  uniformity  of  grade  or  standard  such  as  it  is 
and  can  be  tested — in  French  universities  at  least — by  means 
of  searching  written  and  oral  examinations.  Certificates  of 
higher  scientific  studies  cannot  be  obtained  until  the  candi¬ 
date  has  satisfied  his  examiners.  The  licence  degree  takes 
care  of  itself:  any  three  certificates  will  confer  the  licence 
diploma,  but  to  obtain  the  right  to  teach — that  is,  the  **licen~ 
da  docendi** — a  candidate  must  acquire  three  certificates  such 
as  have  been  strictly  prescribed  by  the  regulations. 

Applied  to  the  Faculte  des  Lettres,  the  certificate  system 
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has  retained  its  flexibility;  its  terms  are  those  of  absolute  and 
lesser  freedom;  it  safeguards  general  as  well  as  particular 
interests.  In  three  successive  stages  it  has  endeavored  to 
follow  out  the  three  aspects  of  the  reformers*  ideal:  (a)  Differ¬ 
ent  in  nature  and  number  in  each  of  the  seventeen  French 
universities,  all  certificates  of  higher  literary  studies  of  licence 
grade  may  be  acquired  after  a  minimum  attendance  of  one 
semester.  Of  course,  it  is  understood  that  the  average  of 
successful  candidates  in  any  examination  will  seldom  exceed 
35  per  cent.  In  the  complete  absence  of  entrance  require¬ 
ments,  French  or  foreign  students  are  not  permitted  to 
obtain  more  than  three  of  those  certificates,  (b)  The 
Licence-es-Lettres  shall  be  conferred  upon  the  holders  of  four 
certificates  after  a  minimum  attendance  of  four  semesters — 
two  of  which  may  be  spent  abroad  or  in  any  French  univer¬ 
sity.  The  French  baccalaureate  or  its  equivalent  is  the 
preliminary  condition  of  admission.  The  licence  commune 
ignores  restrictions.  “Students  will  be  left  at  full  liberty 
to  elect  their  certificates  and  their  courses  of  instruction; 
intellectual  freedom  is  the  sole  guiding  principle  of  disinter¬ 
ested  higher  education.”  (c)  In  order  to  recognize  the  part 
held  by  classical  culture  in  French  secondary  education,  the 
^Hicencia  docendV*  is  tied  down  to  four  groups  of  compulsory 
certificates,  namely:  Philosophy,  Letters,  History  and 
Geography,  and  Modern  Languages.  In  addition  to  Greek 
or  Latin  tests,  the  curriculum  has  been  so  defined  as  to  foster 
and  encourage  such  qualities  as  method,  accuracy,  and  taste, 
all  qualities  desirable  in  lycee  and  college  teachers. 

Such,  in  brief,  is  the  reform  which  has  been  achieved,  and 
with  it  ideas  and  fruitful  suggestions  have  been  sown  broad¬ 
cast.  However,  it  is  conceivable  that  the  principle  of  intel¬ 
lectual  freedom  may  not  be  readily  accepted.  It  may  be 
argued  that  it  will  not  work  in  practice  and  that  liberty  has 
a  tendency  to  turn  into  “caprice.”  Similarly  the  high 
standard  of  advanced  literary  studies  may  suffer  from  the 
influx  of  a  considerable  number  of  poorly  prepared  candidates. 
There  lay  a  grave  danger,  which  the  ministerial  instructions 
of  October  8th  have  taken  into  full  consideration.  Indeed, 
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a  literary  examination  derives  its  value  from  the  very  nature 
of  literature.  As  Napoleon  said:  “ia  litterature  est  V esprit 
humain  lui-meme.”  A  literary  examination  should  evince 
the  texture  of  the  student’s  mind  much  more  than  the  extent 
of  his  knowledge  and  memory.  In  other  words,  it  should 
carry  its  own  guarantees.  “All  Faculte  des  Lettres  examina¬ 
tions  shall  bring  out  the  literary  and  classical  qualities  with¬ 
out  which  nobody  in  France  can  and  shall  have  access  to 
higher  education  in  the  true  sense  of  the  term.  For  that 
reason,  every  certificate  examination  shall  ascertain  the 
above  qualities  by  means  of  at  least  one  written  paper.  In 
all  cases,  presentation  of  facts  and  ideas,  accuracy  of  style 
and  language,  shall  come  before  acquired  knowledge  and 
learning.”  If  “failure  is  fully  justified  by  literary  insuflfi- 
ciency  alone,”  there  will  be  no  risk  of  lowering  the  standard; 
as  but  one  key  has  been  made  to  fit  into  the  lock,  there  will 
be  no  mad  scramble  through  the  door.  French,  as  well  as 
foreign  students,  will  be  kept  waiting  until  they  have  reached 
maturity  of  judgment  and  obtained  full  command  over  the 
most  learned  language  in  modern  times.  Moreover,  certifi¬ 
cate  examination  will  not  consist  in  a  review  of  the  professor’s 
lectures.  The  methods  taught  at  the  faculte  must  be  applied 
by  the  student  himself  to  subjects  other  than  those  studied 
during  the  course.  Thus,  in  appealing  to  initiative,  judg¬ 
ment,  and  general  culture,  the  French  reformers  have  em¬ 
phasized  once  more  their  national  tradition,  which  stands 
in  open  revolt  against  scribbling  competitions  and  mediocrity 
of  finish.  “The  longer  examination  hours  and  the  less  ques¬ 
tions,  the  easier  the  examination.”  Such  is  the  view  com¬ 
monly  held  outside  of  France.  The  French  are  not  of  that 
opinion;  in  stipulating  that  only  one  question  out  of  a 
choice  of  three  should  be  treated  in  four  hours,  they  have 
defined  the  method  of  approach  of  their  own  enseignement 
superieur. 

The  inner  motives  of  the  French  reformers  are  now  appar¬ 
ent.  The  opening  up  of  the  Faculte  des  Lettres  is  but  one 
phase  of  social  and  intellectual  reconstruction  in  France.  It 
embodies  the  country’s  belief  in  the  hidden  resources  of  her 
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own  people;  it  does  away  with  class  distinctions.  At  the 
moment  when  their  future  was  at  stake,  the  French  univer¬ 
sities  remembered  that  the  leaders  of  French  thought  in  the 
past  often  rose  from  les  petites  gens  and  from  those  silent  and 
obscure  toilers  whose  faith  in  life  and  work  has  saved  the 
nation  and  will  save  her  again.  “In  admitting  all  French 
students  to  the  privilege  of  higher  literary  studies,  we  have 
chosen  a  truly  modern  and  democratic  course;  we  have  made 
room  for  free  studies  and  personal  aspirations.’*  “A  better 
understood  social  solidarity”  will  bring  up  to  the  surface 
“the  deepest  layers  of  the  French  people.”  The  gaps  in  the 
line  will  be  filled  in;  more  and  finer  opportunities  will  unite, 
in  the  carrying  out  of  one  common  task,  all  those  who  wish 
to  obtain  a  place  in  the  band  of  literary  workers.  On  the 
other  hand,  if  the  war  has  taught  the  French  to  look  into 
themselves  and  to  appraise  their  native  stock  at  its  right 
value,  it  has  also  prompted  them  to  lay  emphasis  upon  inter¬ 
national  cooperation  in  intellectual  matters:  “We  have  made 
room  also  for  the  students  of  the  nations  that  were  with  us 
in  victory.”  The  memories  of  the  College  des  Quatre  Nations 
established  during  the  World  War  are  not  yet  extinct  in  the 
French  University  mind  of  to-day. 

The  Faculte  des  Lettres  can  not  realize  its  ideal  of  regulated 
freedom  so  long  as  the  university  to  which  it  belongs  does  not 
enjoy  and  share  this  ideal.  The  truth  is  that  the  French 
universities  have  been  granted  a  new  charter.  They  have 
assumed  a  life  of  their  own;  on  July  31,  1920,  they  ceased  to 
be  so  many  identical  pieces  of  state  machinery.  The  same 
imperious  factors  that  demanded  a  more  efficient  Faculte 
des  Lettres  have  resulted  in  a  corresponding  expansion  of  the 
various  departments  within  the  university.  That  is  not  all; 
it  had  long  been  noted  that  the  French  universities  are 
profoundly  influenced  by  the  “provinces”  where  they  are 
located.  Even  before  the  war  intellectual  decentralization 
appeared  desirable  and  since  then  it  has  become  a  necessity 
for  two  main  reasons.  Brought  into  closer  touch  with  its 
surroundings,  each  university  will  arrive,  in  its  own  way,  at 
a  fuller  sense  of  individual  responsibility  in  the  face  of  na- 
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tional  disaster.  Above  all,  it  will  bear  witness  to  the  nation’s 
enduring  racial  and  social  complexity.  “Our  universities 
should  respond  to  those  historic  and  geographic  regions 
which,  instead  of  losing  their  traditions  or  economic  vitality, 
are  tending  to-day  to  reassert  and  develop  those  features. 
There  is  no  more  pressing  need  for  French  universities  than 
to  be  deeply  rooted  in  the  soil.” 

As  in  the  case  of  all  great  reforms,  the  measures  taken  to 
break  down  the  barriers  of  administration  have  been  inspired 
by  practical  common  sense.  In  the  first  place,  the  Univer¬ 
sity  Council,  hitherto  consisting  of  professors,  will  admit  a 
fair  proportion  of  representatives  of  local  interests.  “It  is  a 
necessity  that  the  University  should  know  how  its  present 
and  future  are  being  viewed  from  the  outside;  it  is  essential 
that  the  University  should  breathe  the  breath  of  life.”  In 
the  second  place.  University  or  Faculty  Institutes,  estab¬ 
lished  under  ministerial  control — which  will  do  little  else 
than  make  sure  that  no  rash  promises  are  made — will  supple¬ 
ment  the  antiquated  ionv-faculte  pattern.  Lastly,  within  its 
own  territorial  limits,  any  French  university  will  gather  into 
itself  and  associate  with  other  institutions  of  higher  learning, 
whether  scientific  or  literary,  whether  under  the  control  of 
the  Ministry  of  Public  Education  or  under  the  management 
of  private  or  public  associations.  It  has  already  become 
the  “central  organ  of  provincial  life  in  its  most  varied  mani¬ 
festations.” 

What  are  you  best  qualified  to  teach?  What  are  the  spec¬ 
ialties  for  which  you  will  derive  great  benefit  from  your 
location?  What  are  the  most  vital  needs  of  the  people  with 
whose  training  you  have  been  entrusted?  Such  are  the 
problems  that  have  been  set  before  the  seventeen  French 
universities,  and  that  the  new  regulations  will  enable  them 
to  solve  each  in  its  own  way. 

Note:  Dr.  Champ>enois,  a  graduate  of  the  Sorbonne  and  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Edinburgh,  was  connected  with  the  Ministry  of  Public  Instruc¬ 
tion  when  the  War  broke  out  in  1914.  He  served  with  distinction  in  the 
French  army,  was  badly  gassed,  and  in  1919  was  sent  to  the  United 
States  as  the  representative  of  the  Office  National  des  Universitis  et  Ecoles 
frangaises,  which  is  the  department  of  the  Ministry  of  Public  Instruction 
dealing  with  international  educational  relations. 


IV 

THE  FUNCTION  OF  THE  CHRISTIAN  COLLEGE 
George  Warren  Richards 

WE  SHALL  have  to  face  a  question  at  the  outset. 
Can  a  college  be  Christian?  Of  course  at  this  time 
there  is  but  one  answer  to  be  given.  Yet  the  affirma¬ 
tive  is  not  so  axiomatic  that  it  is  beyond  dispute.  There 
have  always  been  two  groups  who  have  answered  in  the 
negative.  The  one  consists  of  zealots  for  pure  Christianity, 
and  the  other  of  enthusiasts  for  sound  scholarship.  The 
former  believe  that  the  arts  and  sciences  pervert  Cliristianity, 
and  the  latter  that  Christianity  stunts  the  arts  and  sciences. 
“What,”  say  they,  “is  there  between  Gospel  and  philosophy, 
between  the  wisdom  of  the  world  and  the  wisdom  of  God, 
between  holiness  and  culture,  between  Paul  and  Plato?” 
Thus  the  sect  despised  the  school,  and  the  school  scorned  the 
sect.  Even  Plato  in  his  “Republic”  shows  his  contempt  for 
scientific  studies  in  distinction  from  the  philosophical  or 
religious  disciplines,  when  he  says:  “If  any  one  undertakes 
to  learn  anything  of  sensible  objects,  whether  he  gape  up¬ 
wards  or  bellow  downwards,  never  at  all  shall  I  say  that  he 
learns;  for  I  aver  that  he  has  no  real  knowledge  of  these 
things,  nor  shall  I  say  that  his  soul  looks  upwards  or  down¬ 
wards,  though  he  learn  lying  on  his  back,  either  at  land  or 
at  sea.” 

Indeed,  Jesus  and  the  Apostles  are  ominously  silent  when 
we  might  wish  that  they  would  have  spoken.  Nowhere  in 
the  New  Testament  are  we  told:  “Have  a  care  for  the  body; 
train  it;  make  it  strong  and  beautiful;  develop  the  mind  and 
learn  to  appreciate  art  and  poetry,  science  and  philosophy.” 
No  room  is  given  for  gymnasium  or  academy.  We  hear 
rather  that,  “  If  one  of  thy  members  offend  thee,  pluck  it  out 
and  cast  it  from  thee,”  that  “  the  Lord  of  Heaven  and  earth 
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hides  these  things  from  the  wise  and  understanding  and  re¬ 
veals  them  unto  babes,”  and  that  “God  chose  the  foolish 
things  of  the  world  that  he  might  put  to  shame  them  that  are 
wise.”  Clement  of  Alexandria  writes  of  Christians  who  fear 
philosophy  as  children  fear  a  wolf.  The  monk  did  penance, 
when,  in  an  unguarded  moment,  he  permitted  himself  the 
luxury  of  a  Greek  or  a  Latin  classic,  and  played  false  to  the 
Fathers.  Carlstadt  forsook  the  University  of  Wittenberg 
for  the  solitude  of  his  father-in-law’s  farm.  There  he  read 
his  Bible,  and,  for  light  on  difficult  passages,  he  consulted 
peasants  instead  of  professors.  George  Fox  considered  it  a 
notable  day  when  “  the  Lord  opened  unto  me  that  being  bred 
at  Oxford  or  Cambridge  was  not  enough  to  fit  and  qualify 
men  to  be  ministers  of  Christ.” 

The  protest  of  the  Christians  against  the  school  is  paralleled 
by  a  counter-protest  of  humanists  against  the  Church. 
Erasmus  observed  that,  where  the  evangelical  reformed  pre¬ 
vailed,  belles  lettres  declined:  Ubicunque  regnat  Luther anismuSy 
ibi  litterarum  est  interitus !  Theological  dogmatism  and 
scientific  investigation  seem  to  have  been  fatal  to  each  other. 
Not  long  ago  the  German  universities  seriously  discussed  the 
age-long  right  of  theology  to  a  place  on  the  curriculum  on 
the  ground  that  it  was  not  an  exact  science  and  therefore 
ought  not  to  rank  with  other  departments  of  study. 

These  voices  of  warning  and  fears  for  the  safety  of  Chris¬ 
tianity  or  for  the  security  of  science  are  silenced  by  the  per¬ 
sistent  practice  of  Christians.  The  Church  and  the  college, 
from  the  beginning,  have  entered  into  an  offensive  and  de¬ 
fensive  alliance.  Each  felt  the  need  and  the  benefit  of  the 
other.  In  this  tercentenary  year  of  the  Pilgrims’  landing 
we  are  reminded  that,  so  far  as  America  is  concerned,  the 
colony,  the  Church,  and  the  college  were  born  and  grew  up 
together.  On  one  of  the  gates  of  Harvard  University  is  in¬ 
scribed  a  sentence  from  a  contemporary  letter:  “After  God 
had  carried  us  safely  to  New  England,  and  we  had  builded 
our  houses,  provided  necessities  for  our  livelihood,  reared 
convenient  places  for  God’s  worship,  and  settled  the  civil 
government;  one  of  the  next  things  we  looked  for  was  to  ad- 
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vance  learning  and  perpetuate  it  to  Posterity;  dreading  to 
leave  an  illiterate  ministry  to  our  churches,  when  our  present 
ministers  shall  lie  in  the  dust.”  The  preamble  of  the  charter 
of  Brown  University  portrays  the  conception  of  the  founders 
of  the  relation  of  the  college  to  the  welfare  of  the  community : 
“Institutions  for  liberal  education  are  highly  beneficial  to 
Society,  by  forming  the  rising  generations  to  virtue,  knowl¬ 
edge,  and  useful  literature;  and  thus  preserving  in  the  com¬ 
munity  a  succession  of  men  duly  qualified  for  discharging  the 
oflSces  of  life  with  usefulness  and  reputation.” 

The  fifteen  colleges  founded  in  the  first  century  and  a  half 
by  the  American  pioneers,  bear  witness  to  the  conviction, 
notwithstanding  contrary  arguments,  that  colleges  can  be 
Christian  and  that  Christianity  can  be  cultured.  Few 
churches  to-day  would  have  the  temerity  to  boast  that  their 
ministers  have  not  rubbed  their  backs  against  college  walls. 
Few  colleges  would  have  the  courage  to  announce  in  their 
catalogues  that  they  are  either  indifferent  or  hostile  to 
Christianity.  They  may  not  be  under  direct  ecclesiastical 
supervision,  yet  they  make  large  room  in  various  ways  for 
the  Christian  nurture  of  their  students.  They  are  controlled 
by  the  conviction  of  the  harmonizing  and  unifying  power  of 
Christianity.  It  is  not  world-exclusive,  but  world-inclusive. 
It  is  not  a  mere  adjunct  to  human  life,  a  department  along¬ 
side  of  other  departments.  It  is  a  spirit  pervading,  trans¬ 
forming,  and  completing  every  form  of  human  activity. 
Nothing  cosmic,  nothing  human,  nothing  temporal  or  eternal, 
is  foreign  to  Christianity.  It  unites  infinitely  diverse  orders 
of  being  into  the  harmony  of  a  glorious  universe.  For  “all 
things  are  summed  up  in  Christ,  the  things  in  the  heavens 
and  the  things  upon  the  earth.”  The  arts  will  not  become 
less  but  more  scientific,  when  artists  and  scientists  become 
Christians.  Christians,  also,  may  become  scientific,  and, 
because  of  their  science,  reach  an  infinitely  grander  concep-- 
tion  of  the  universe  than  psalmist  or  prophet.  Christianity 
is  a  ministry  of  reconciliation  between  human  discovery  and 
divine  revelation,  between  pagan  virtues  and  Christian  graces, 
between  matter  and  mind,  between  God  and  man.  The 
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charter  of  the  Christian  college  is  the  incarnation,  the  union 
of  the  fulness  of  the  Godhead  with  the  perfection  of  humanity 
in  a  personal  life,  to  use  the  Chalcedonian  terminology, 
“without  confusion,  without  conversion,  without  division, 
without  separation.”  This  is  the  pledge  in  epitome  of  the 
ultimate  reconciliation  of  all  intellectual  and  moral  contra¬ 
dictions  which  are  the  primary  cause  of  human  misery. 

n 

We  are  now  confronted  by  a  second  question — ^What  is  a 
Christian  college?  So  far  as  its  curriculum  is  concerned,  it 
does  not  differ  from  other  colleges.  Philosophy,  literature, 
art,  history,  and  science  are  to  be  taught  in  the  same  way  and 
with  the  same  enthusiasm  and  thoroughness.  The  college 
may  be  under  the  control  of  a  church,  though,  for  economic 
reasons,  some  colleges  have  recently  made  desperate  efforts 
to  disown  their  mother.  Denominational  control  alone,  how¬ 
ever,  does  not  make  a  college  Christian.  It  may  degenerate 
into  an  institution  for  sectarian  propaganda.  To  turn  it 
into  a  training  school  for  Christian  workers,  even  for  so  high 
a  cause  as  foreign  missions,  would  limit  its  scope  to  such  an 
extent  as  to  defeat  the  purpose  of  the  college.  To  hedge  in 
a  college  by  confessional  standards,  is  to  make  it  not  only 
unscientific  but  unchristian.  A  college  that  pledges  its 
teacher  of  geology  to  a  confession  of  faith,  even  though  it  be 
the  Augsburg  or  the  Westminster,  is  as  false  to  truth  as  a 
college  that  ignores  the  Gospel  is  false  to  Christ.  Happily 
such  institutions  have  had  their  day  and  ceased  to  be.  If 
anywhere  men  should  rise  above  sectarian  division  and  real¬ 
ize  the  essential  unity  of  Christians  and  the  spiritual  cathol¬ 
icity  of  Christianity,  it  is  in  the  American  college. 

A  Christian  college  is  true  to  its  name  when  it  deliberately 
aims  to  give  its  students  the  Christian  ideal  of  life  and  to 
inspire  in  them  the  resolute  purpose  to  practise  it  in  all  in¬ 
dividual  and  social  relations.  It  is  to  train  men  for  efiScient 
citizenship  both  in  the  Republic  of  the  United  States,  and,  to 
use  Mulford*s  phrase,  the  Republic  of  God.  It  is  to  teach 
men  to  live  the  normal  human  life  in  a  Christ-like  way. 
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This,  of  course,  is  the  object  also  of  the  Christian  home, 
congregation,  and  society.  But  the  college  has  to  do  with  a 
distinctive  class  of  persons  in  a  specific  way.  The  persons 
are  distinctive  for  their  talents  and  their  purpose  in  life.  The 
way  of  approach,  the  appeal  of  the  college,  to  the  mind  and 
heart  of  the  students  is  different  from  that  of  the  home  or 
the  congregation.  Accordingly,  the  college  fills  a  unique 
place  in  Christian  education  and  holds  a  strategic  position 
for  wielding  immeasurable  influence  upon  men  of  light  and 
leading. 

Professor  Ralph  Barton  Perry  of  Harvard  University  has 
written  a  book  on  “The  Present  Conflict  of  Ideals.”  All 
history  is  a  record  of  such  a  conflict;  it  is  an  inseparable  part 
of  human  life.  There  is  war  on  earth  because  there  is  war 
in  heaven.  The  battles  of  men  are  the  conflicts  of  the  gods 
projected  into  time  and  space.  The  college  is  to  enlist  men 
and  to  make  them  battle  fit  to  take  sides  with  the  gods — 
the  invisible,  the  eternal,  the  Christ-like.  This  means  a 
clear  differentiation  of  prevalent  human  ideals  and  an  in¬ 
telligent  and  whole-hearted  consecration  to  the  supreme 
good.  There  are  the  barbarian,  the  Greek,  and  the  Christian ; 
these  run  the  gamut  of  human  experience,  and,  while  the 
names  may  change,  the  substance  of  the  ideals  which  each 
connotes  is  always  the  same. 

The  summum  honum  of  the  barbarian  is  to  have  much  and 
to  enjoy  much.  For  him  life  is  no  more  than  food  and  the 
body  than  raiment.  His  patron  saint  is  King  Croesus  and 
his  rule  of  life  is  described  in  the  legendary  epitaph  dedicated 
to  King  Sardanapalus :  “Let  us  eat  and  drink,  for  to-morrow 
we  shall  die.”  The  offspring  of  Croesus  swarm  over  the  earth 
and  are  like  the  sands  of  the  sea  and  the  stars  of  heaven  for 
number.  Once  they  lived  in  tents,  now  they  dwell  in  palaces, 
clubs,  universities.  Once  they  roved  in  tribes,  now  they 
have  turned  into  corporations  and  unions.  Strange  as  it 
may  seem,  it  is  the  only  kind  of  man  that  the  social  scientist, 
until  recently,  seemed  to  recognize.  He  is  vividly  described 
in  the  two  formulae  of  Hobbes:  Bellum  omnium  contra  omnes 
SLud  Homo  homini  lupus  est.  John  Stuart  Mill  says:  “Politi- 
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cal  economy  is  concerned  with  man  only  as  a  being  who  de¬ 
sires  to  possess  wealth.  ...  It  makes  abstraction  of 
every  other  human  passion  or  motive.  ...  It  consid¬ 
ers  mankind  as  occupied  solely  in  acquiring  and  consuming 
wealth.”  Mr.  Walker  confirms  the  view  of  Mill  and  at  the 
same  time  defines  the  attitude  of  the  English  school  of  econ¬ 
omists  when  he  writes:  “The  end  of  wealth  man  never  fails 
to  desire  with  a  steady,  uniform,  constant  passion.  Of  every 
other  human  passion  or  motive  political  economy  makes 
entire  abstraction.  Love  of  country,  love  of  honor,  love  of 
friends,  love  of  learning,  love  of  art,  pity,  shame,  religion, 
charity,'  will  never,  so  far  as  political  economy  cares  to  take 
into  account,  withstand  the  efforts  of  the  economic  man  to 
amass  wealth.”  The  latest  attempt  to  enthrone  barbarism 
under  the  pretense  of  promoting  human  welfare,  is  the  politi¬ 
cal  and  social  program  of  the  Russian  Bolshevists — Marxism 
drawn  out  in  living  characters.  Considerations  of  justice, 
the  sanctity  of  the  family,  the  rights  of  womanhood,  child¬ 
hood,  and  parentage,  and  most  of  all  the  ideals  of  Christianity 
or  of  any  religion,  are  all  trampled  under  foot  in  this  “war 
to  the  death  against  all  who  possess.” 

Man,  however,  is  either  too  human  or  too  divine  to  rest 
content  with  things,  though  flashing  with  barbaric  splendor. 
“A  spark  disturbs  his  code.”  He  can  not  rid  himself  of  the 
“haunting  sense  of  the  infinite.”  The  Greek  looked  with 
disdain  upon  the  barbarian.  Solon  was  not  captivated  by 
the  wealth  and  magnificence  of  Croesus,  and  when  the  King 
asked  the  wise  Athenian,  whom  he  regarded  the  happiest  of 
men,  he  was  not  a  little  chagrined  when  Solon  replied:  “O 
King,  the  Athenian  Tellos.”  “Why  do  you  esteem  Tellos 
happier  than  all  others?”  the  King  asked  in  surprise.  Solon 
answered :  “  Tellos  lived  at  a  time  when  the  city  was  prosper¬ 
ing;  he  had  beautiful  and  good  children,  and,  above  all,  lived 
to  see  his  grandchildren,  and  all  of  them  were  preserved  to 
him;  he  was,  for  our  conditions,  in  good  circumstances,  and 
finally,  he  suffered  a  glorious  death;  at  Eleusis,  in  a  battle 
between  the  Athenians  and  their  neighbors,  he  succeeded  in 
repelling  the  enemy  after  a  gallant  fight  and  met  a  most 
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beautiful  death.  And  the  Athenians  buried  him  where  he 
fell,  at  public  expense,  and  greatly  honored  him.*’  Croesus 
made  life  consist  of  wealth:  Tellos  of  virtue.  The  Greek 
perfected  the  cult  of  strength  and  beauty,  expounded  by  the 
athletes  and  the  poets  of  the  Olympic  contests.  He  became 
the  refined  humanist,  subtle,  fascinating,  and  yet  disappoint¬ 
ing.  A  little  above  the  barbarian,  he  was  far  below  the 
Christian.  This  view  of  life  has  been  revived  and  put  into 
crystal  phrase  by  the  “gifted  though  unhappy  Nietzsche.” 
He  says:  “The  meaning  of  life  is  to  be  found  in  the  eesthetic 
aspect  of  it,  in  what  is  strong,  majestic,  beautiful.  To  devote 
ourselves  to  this  aspect  of  life,  to  preserve  and  strengthen  it 
in  ourselves  and  in  others,  to  make  it  predominant  and  de¬ 
velop  it  further  till  superhuman  greatness  and  new  purest 
beauty  is  attained ;  that  is  the  end  and  meaning  of  our  exist¬ 
ence.” 

However  fine  this  somewhat  fashionable  philosophy  may 
sound,  we  can  not  escape  the  fact  that  the  strength  of  man 
ends  in  impotence  and  the  beauty  of  man  in  ugliness.  Beauty 
that  decays  is  not  beautiful,  and  strength  that  dies  is  not 
strong.  “  Were  not  Sulla  the  Roman  aristocrat  and  dictator, 
Antiochus  the  king  of  Syria,  and  Herod  the  king  of  Judea 
eaten  up  by  worms  while  still  alive?”  A  sad  commentary 
on  mere  human  splendor  and  power.  Both  the  exaltation 
and  the  condemnation  of  the  classic  example  of  the  superman 
are  found  in  the  First  Book  of  the  Maccabees,  though  the 
writer  had  no  such  purpose  in  mind  when  he  wrote:  “And  it 
happened  after  that  Alexander,  son  of  Philip,  the  Macedon¬ 
ian,  who  came  out  of  the  land  of  Chittim,  had  smitten  Dar¬ 
ius,  King  of  the  Persians  and  Medes,  that  he  reigned  in  his 
stead,  the  first  over  Greece,  and  made  many,  many  wars, 
and  won  many  strongholds,  and  slew  the  kings  of  the  earth 
and  went  through  to  the  ends  of  the  earth  and  took  spoils  of 
many  nations,  insomuch  that  the  earth  was  quiet  before  him, 
wherefore  he  was  exalted  and  his  heart  was  lifted  up.  And 
he  gathered  a  mighty  strong  host,  and  ruled  over  countries 
and  nations,  and  kings,  who  became  tributaries  unto  him.” 
So  far  the  exaltation;  and  now  observe  the  irony  of  the  last 
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sentence  that  must  chill  the  devotees  of  the  superman  to  the 
bone.  “And  after  these  things  he  fell  sick,  and  perceived 
that  he  should  die.**  Christianity  does  not  reject  strength 
and  beauty,  but  it  will  not  have  a  beauty  that  fades  nor  a 
strength  that  dies.  Christian  strength  and  beauty  are 
rooted  in  the  good — it  is  the  strength  and  beauty  of  Christ 
who  is  altogether  lovely,  the  chief  among  ten  thousand.  It 
is  the  beauty  of  holiness,  the  strength  of  righteousness,  which 
death  can  not  destroy  and  the  grave  cannot  corrupt. 

There  is  a  more  excellent  way — the  via  crucisy  the  via  lucisy 
the  via  Christi;  to  the  Greek  foolishness,  and  to  the  Jew  a 
stumbling  block,  but  the  power  and  wisdom  of  God  to  them 
that  are  saved.  It  is  not  primarily  subscription  to  creeds, 
observance  of  rituals,  obedience  of  laws.  It  is  a  new  spirit 
in  man,  an  attitude  and  disposition  toward  the  ultimate 
realities  of  life — God,  man,  and  the  world.  Its  first  manifes¬ 
tation  is  in  a  new  faith,  a  new  hope,  and  a  new  love.  These 
are  begotten  in  the  heart  of  man  by  God  in  Christ — ^a  Christ- 
like  God.  The  resultant  life  is  primarily  for  this  world,  for 
the  Kingdom  of  God  upon  earth;  and  then  for  another  world, 
the  Kingdom  of  God  in  heaven.  It  means  the  conquest  of 
the  world  by  its  spiritual  transformation.  It  means  a  new 
will  that  strives  after  holiness  and  perfection — as  the  Father 
in  heaven  is  perfect.  It  begets  a  new  feeling  of  self-reliance 
born  of  the  assurance  that  we  are  children  of  God.  It  creates 
a  new  form  of  human  intercourse,  a  social  community  united 
in  brotherly  love.  It  resulted  in  a  new  relation  to  earthly 
goods,  the  mastery  of  all  things  and  their  subordination  to 
the  ideals  of  righteousness  and  love.  Solovyoff,  in  “The 
Justification  of  the  Good,**  says:  “Mastery  over  the  material 
sense,  solidarity  with  other  living  beings,  and  inward  volun¬ 
tary  submission  to  the  superhuman  principle — these  are  the 
eternal  and  permanent  foundations  of  the  moral  life  of  hu¬ 
manity.**  The  cardinal  virtues  of  the  Greeks — wisdom, 
courage,  justice,  temperance — need  not  be  renounced,  but 
they  must  be  brought  into  the  service  of  the  Christian  graces 
— ^faith,  hope,  love.  Men  are  to  see  the  universe  of  matter 
and  the  nations  of  history  through  the  eyes  of  Jesus — all 
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cooperating  for  the  attainment  of  the  “one  far-off  divine 
event.”  In  the  strength  of  this  vision,  they  will  spend  them¬ 
selves  in  works  of  faith,  labors  of  love,  with  the  patience  of 
hope.  This  view  of  life  the  college  must  give  its  students  in 
its  own  way,  in  a  way  different  from  that  of  the  home,  the 
congregation,  the  society. 

Ill 

Some  one  will  say:  “We  agree  with  your  ideal  of  life  and 
your  conception  of  the  function  of  the  Christian  college,  but 
how  can  it  be  fulfilled?”  Aye,  there^s  the  rub.  If  Chris¬ 
tianity  were  a  formula,  a  doctrine,  a  law,  a  ritual,  it  might 
be  taught  like  arithmetic  or  chemistry.  But  it  is  primarily  a 
spirit  and  a  life,  and  therefore  it  must  be  inspired  and  be¬ 
gotten.  It  must  emanate  from  living  persons,  like  light  and 
warmth  from  the  sun;  pervade  the  atmosphere  and  quicken 
the  slumbering  elements  of  divinity  in  man.  It  spreads  by 
contagion  through  the  fellowship  of  Christ-like  men  and 
women.  President  Hadley  in  a  recent  baccalaureate  address 
says:  “Teaching  does  not  consist,  except  in  very  slight 
degree,  in  telling  people  how  things  ought  to  be  done.  It 
consists  in  showing  people  how  things  are  done.  It  is  not 
instruction  but  revelation.  .  .  .  This  is  true  of  good 

teaching  in  every  department.  The  scholar  stimulates 
scholarship  by  giving  an  example  in  his  own  person  of  what 
scholarship  means.  The  scientific  discoverer  animates  his 
pupils  with  his  own  spirit,  not  by  arguing  as  to  the  value  of 
what  they  are  to  find  out,  but  by  standing  before  them  as 
a  man  who  has  wrested  secrets  from  the  hitherto  unknown 
universe.  Prophet  and  interpreter  and  pioneer  do  much 
more  than  record  their  experiences;  they  enlighten  the  world 
by  their  example.”  If  this  is  true  of  the  arts  and  sciences, 
how  much  more  true  is  it  of  Christianity! 

We  do  not  undervalue  nor  do  we  over-estimate  the  Sunday 
service,  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  the  courses  in  the  English  Bible, 
and  the  occasional  visit  of  a  breezy  evangelist.  These  have 
their  place  in  a  college,  but  they  are  not  distinctive  of  a  col¬ 
lege.  They  belong  also  to  the  congregation.  The  college 
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must  perform  a  part  in  religious  education  that  no  other  asso¬ 
ciation  is  capable  of  doing.  There  comes  a  time  in  the  life 
of  the  college  student  when  the  faith  of  the  fathers  must  be 
tried  before  the  bar  of  the  scientists.  It  is  the  experience 
which  the  Apostle  describes,  when  he  says:  “When  I  was  a 
child,  I  spake  as  a  child,  I  felt  as  a  child,  I  thought  as  a  child. 
Now  that  I  am  a  man  I  have  put  away  childish  things.” 
It  is  at  this  point  of  transition  from  childhood  to  manhood 
where  the  youth  needs  expert  guidance.  He  may  be  tempted 
to  give  up  his  Bible  and  be  true  to  science;  or  to  give  up  sci¬ 
ence  and  be  true  to  the  Bible;  or  to  cling  tenaciously  to  both 
without  attempt  at  reconciliation — a  tension  which  is  intoler¬ 
able  for  any  length  of  time.  It  is  hard  to  decide  who  is  the 
most  to  be  tied — the  college  graduate  who  boasts  that  he 
believes  everything  in  the  Bible,  or  the  one  who  boasts  that 
he  believes  nothing  in  the  Bible.  We  have  as  little  confidence 
in  the  faith  of  the  one  as  respect  for  the  doubt  of  the  other. 
For  neither  has  fought  his  way  through  the  perplexities  of 
faith,  and  honest  doubt,  and  “made  a  stronger  faith  his  own.” 

We  ask  for  some  one  in  the  college  faculty  who  will  har¬ 
monize  and  unify  the  results  of  historical,  literary,  scientific, 
and  philosophic  investigation  and  thought  with  the  ideals  of 
life  of  Jesus  Christ.  He  must  stand  by  the  student  while  he 
works  in  laboratory  and  observatory,  deciphers  the  records 
on  rocks  and  tablets,  traces  the  origin  of  species  and  the  de¬ 
scent  of  man,  resolves  ancestor  worship  into  mere  heredity 
and  nature-worship  into  mere  environment,  sees  things  as 
genetic  and  not  static,  finds  a  God  working  by  process  and 
not  by  fiat,  faces  the  hostile  and  devastating  forces  in  nature 
and  the  more  terrible  and  pitiless  wrath  of  men  and  nations, 
a  world  bleeding  at  every  pore;  in  the  presence  of  all  this,  he 
must  be  convinced,  not  only  that  we  can  still  be  Christians 
but  that  the  best  results  of  time  and  the  deepest  experiences 
of  the  modern  man  demand  that  we  must  be  Christians  to  be 
true  to  all  the  facts  and  phenomena  of  life.  The  American 
college  has  had  and  now  has  men  of  this  type.  We  need  but 
mention  President  Hyde,  President  Faunce,  Provost  Smith, 
President  King.  We  want  men  in  the  faculty  of  the  Christ- 
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tian  college  who  by  word  and  deed  will  fan  into  flame  the 
latent  sparks  of  Christian  manhood  and  womanhood  which 
the  student  brings  with  him  to  college  halls.  He  needs  to 
feel  that  the  masters  of  knowledge  may  be  consistently 
disciples  of  Jesus.  Years  ago  I  sat  at  table  with  Professor 
Wemle  of  Basel,  a  brilliant  leader  of  a  progressive  theological 
school  in  Europe.  He  spoke  of  creeds  and  catechisms  and 
referred  to  statements  in  them  which  he  could  no  longer  hold. 
But  he  added  with  a  tremor  in  his  voice  and  a  tear  in  his 
eye:  Aher  ich  mogte  gern  ein  Mensch  werden  wie  Jesus  war. 

Such  a  deep,  reasonable,  unpretentious,  and  yet  irrepressi¬ 
ble  passion  for  Christlikeness  ought  to  be  awakened  and  nur¬ 
tured  in  the  heart  of  the  college  student — an  idealism  which 
to  some  extent  would  counteract  the  fanatical  zeal  for  the 
production  of  wealth  with  an  inhuman  indifference  to  human 
welfare.  The  leaders  in  life,  such  as  the  college  man  is 
assumed  to  become,  are  to  be  delivered  from  provincialism, 
partisanship,  sectarianism  and  to  have  a  world-wide  outlook, 
cosmopolitan  sympathies,  to  be  men  who  see  life  steadily 
and  see  it  whole.  Both  the  contemplation  of  long  distances 
of  space  and  long  periods  of  time,  the  infinite  of  the  telescope 
and  the  infinitesimal  of  the  miscroscope  on  the  one  hand, 
and  the  catholicity  of  the  Gosepl  and  the  Kingdom  of  God  on 
the  other,  will  lend  themselves  to  the  making  of  men  of 
this  mold. 

Noie.  The  writer  of  this  article  is  President  of  the  Theological  Seminary 
of  the  Reformed  Church  in  the  United  States  at  Lancaster,  Pennsylvania. 
His  treatment  of  the  subject  is  strongly  Christian,  but  it  is  broad  and 
scientific  in  tone.  It  was  originally  delivered  at  the  Fiftieth  Anniversary 
of  Ursinus  College,  October,  1920. 


V 

THE  GOVERNMENT  AND  EDUCATION 
Samuel  Paul  Capen 

The  united  states  has  emerged  from  the  war 
acutely  conscious  of  various  shortcomings.  For  two 
years  we  have  been  dwelling  on  our  defects  and  our 
failures.  Some  of  the  failures  have  been  laid — and  properly 
— at  the  door  of  the  Government.  When  examined  in  this 
new  and  self-depreciatory  attitude,  the  Government  is  found 
to  be,  what  everybody  knew  it  was  before,  very  badly  organ¬ 
ized,  with  services  illogically  grouped  and  functions  poorly 
defined,  cumbersome,  wasteful,  and  in  spots  ineflBcient.  And 
so  at  last  Congress  has  decided  to  reorganize  the  adminis¬ 
trative  branch  of  the  Government.  The  undertaking  is 
immensely  important.  It  affects  every  citizen.  Certain 
aspects  of  it  have  peculiar  interest  to  persons  engaged  in  the 
work  of  education.  A  college  community  generally  has  a 
passion  for  principles.  That  indeed  is  the  supreme  contribu¬ 
tion  of  college  communities  to  our  national  life.  I  venture, 
therefore,  to  offer  you  a  few  reflections  on  some  of  the  prin¬ 
ciples  that  should  underlie  the  impending  task  of  govern¬ 
mental  reorganization.  The  special  reference  will  be  to 
those  phases  of  national  activity  in  which  colleges  are  chiefly 
interested. 

What  are  the  primary  concerns  of  a  nation?  They  are 
surprisingly  few  and  very  simple.  They  might  be  divided 
into  nine  categories:  (1)  the  raising  of  money  to  pay  for  the 
operation  of  government;  (2)  defense  against  external  ag¬ 
gression;  (3)  the  making  and  enforcement  of  laws  to  insure 
the  rights  of  individuals  or  groups  of  individuals;  (4)  postal 
communication;  (5)  the  adjustment  of  relations  with  other 
nations;  (6)  the  stimulation  of  production;  (7)  the  collection 
and  dissemination  of  knowledge  bearing  on  the  nation’s 
activities;  (8)  the  promotion  of  the  health  and  social  welfare 
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of  the  citizens;  and  (9)  provision  for  an  intelligent  posterity. 
These  are  not  alone  the  primary  concerns  of  a  nation.  They 
are  practically  the  only  concerns  of  such  a  nation  as  the 
United  States  in  the  present  stage  of  our  political  thought. 
The  baffling  complexity  of  the  administrative  branch  of  our 
government,  with  its  hundreds  of  bureaus,  offices,  boards 
and  commissions,  need  not  deceive  us.  These  are  the  pur¬ 
poses  that  the  government  serves.  Some  of  them  it  serves 
admirably,  some  not  so  admirably,  some  hardly  at  all.  But 
at  least  it  essays  to  do  something  in  each  of  these  nine  fields. 

These  nine  primary  concerns  fall  again  into  two  general 
classes.  The  first  five;  finance,  national  defense,  administra¬ 
tion  of  justice,  mails,  and  foreign  relations,  are  very  ancient. 
For  hundreds  of  years  all  civilized  governments — autocratic, 
oligarchical,  or  democratic  — have  recognized  them.  Unless 
they  are  subserved,  states  cannot  exist.  The  agencies  that 
governments  have  devised  to  carry  on  these  functions  are 
agencies  of  self-preservation.  Within  the  spheres  in  which 
they  operate  they  must  control  absolutely  the  lives,  the  prop¬ 
erty,  or  the  conduct  of  citizens,  else  the  nation’s  safety  is 
jeopardized.  Back  of  them  lies  the  full  physical  force  of  the 
government.  These  facts  were  more  or  less  reluctantly 
admitted  in  the  years  when  the  United  States  government 
was  being  established.  Agreement  to  them  made  the  federal 
system  possible.  For  over  half  a  century  the  American 
government  was  almost  exclusively  occupied  with  matters 
that  might  be  classified  under  one  or  another  of  these  five 
heads. 

The  last  four  of  the  concerns  I  have  mentioned — production, 
scientific  inquiry,  social  welfare,  and  education — are  relatively 
modern.  They  have  been  recognized  only  by  modern  states 
and  that  within  comparatively  recent  times.  The  four  be¬ 
long  together.  All  are  directed  toward  a  single  end,  namely, 
to  increase  the  productiveness,  the  resourcefulness,  the 
strength  of  the  individual  citizen,  and  by  this  means  to  con¬ 
tribute  to  the  national  strength.  The  first  five  national 
interests  are  defensive;  the  last  four  creative. 

There  are  great  differences  in  the  provisions  which  modern 
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nations  have  made  to  promote  these  creative  activities.  But 
I  think  it  is  fair  to  say  that  the  United  States  as  a  political 
entity  has  done  less  for  them  than  any  other  important  coun¬ 
try;  less  for  industrial  production,  less  for  social  welfare,  in¬ 
comparably  less  for  education  and  science,  less  for  public 
health  and  even  less  for  agriculture.  Conservatives  both  in 
and  out  of  Congress  have  held  that  governmental  participa¬ 
tion  in  these  fields  of  effort  savored  of  paternalism,  if  not  of 
socialism.  But  within  the  last  seven  years  the  world  has 
been  taught  that  whether  these  epithets  truly  characterize 
such  participation  or  not,  governmental  participation  is 
inevitable.  Nations  proved  to  be  strong  for  war  on  the  mod¬ 
em  scale  in  proportion  to  their  productiveness,  their  health, 
and  their  enlightenment.  The  most  potent  weapons  with 
which  the  late  war  was  fought  were  precisely  agriculture, 
industrial  production,  education,  science.  They  are  likewise 
the  principal  sources  of  national  strength  in  peace.  If  we 
wanted  to  have  it  so,  it  would  now  be  too  late  for  our  govern¬ 
ment  entirely  to  withdraw  from  these  areas  of  national 
activity.  The  government  is  already  committed,  committed 
through  fifty  years  of  experiments  which  began  half-heart¬ 
edly  and  have  hardly  yet  become  bold  and  self-confident, 
committed  through  irresistible  public  pressure  and  innumer¬ 
able  entanglements  with  states  and  communities  and  in¬ 
dividuals;  committed  to  such  an  extent  that  no  clamor  for 
retrenchment,  no  movement  toward  reaction  can  possibly 
force  its  withdrawal.  Remains  then  to  perfect  the  machin¬ 
ery  by  which  these  newer  vital  interests  of  the  nation  are 
served. 

The  procedure  of  the  American  government  in  dealing 
with  these  productive  activities  thus  far  represents  a  strange 
mixture  of  accident  and  design.  On  the  whole  there  has  been 
very  little  forethought  or  wise  planning,  only  an  occasional 
flash  of  genuine  statesmanship.  Yet  a  review  of  what  has 
been  done  is  illuminating. 

Very  evidently  the  sanction  behind  the  government’s  pro¬ 
motion  of  the  creative  concerns  of  the  nation  is  not  force. 
Limitations  of  time  do  not  permit  a  discussion  of  each^of 
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them  in  detail.  But  a  single  example  suffices.  Take  agri¬ 
culture.  Fifty  years  ago  the  United  States  had  great  agricul¬ 
tural  resources  which  were  imperfectly  used.  The  movement 
of  population  toward  the  cities  had  already  begun.  A  funda¬ 
mental  industry  on  which  the  nation’s  very  life  depended  was 
in  danger  of  stagnation.  The  government  contributed  to  the 
establishment  of  colleges  of  agriculture  and  simultaneously 
created  a  Department  of  Agriculture.  Fifty  years  of  work 
by  that  department  and  by  the  colleges  have  completely 
changed  the  position  of  the  United  States  w^th  respect  to 
agricultural  production.  This  country  is  now  one  of  the 
world’s  principal  sources  of  food.  Moreover,  in  spite  of  the 
constant  relative  decrease  of  the  rural  population,  the  volume 
of  agricultural  products  constantly  increases.  Extraordin¬ 
ary  progress  has  been  made  in  the  adaptation  of  crops  to  soil 
conditions,  in  the  eradication  of  pests,  in  the  development  of 
large-scale  farming,  in  economical  production.  And  still 
the  resources  of  the  country  are  by  no  means  fully  utilized. 
It  is  now  possible  to  foresee  an  even  greater  advance  in  all 
these  directions. 

The  government,  largely  through  the  instrumentality  of 
the  Department  of  Agriculture,  has  brought  this  development 
to  pass — how.?  Not  by  fiat.  Not  by  coercion.  To  a  very 
small  extent  by  appropriations  to  states  or  communities. 
The  motive  power  has  been  knowledge,  ideas,  publicity.  For 
the  greater  part  of  its  somewhat  more  than  fifty  years  of  life 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  has  been  concerned  with  four 
principal  tasks:  the  scientific  study  of  agricultural  problems, 
experimentation,  the  organization  of  the  ablest  workers  into 
a  compact  group  that  can  furnish  leadership,  and  the  dis¬ 
semination  of  the  results  of  its  studies.  Throughout  the 
greater  part  of  its  history  the  Department  has  ruled  by  per¬ 
suasion.  It  has  succeeded  in  persuading  the  most  conserva¬ 
tive  class  in  the  population  to  effect  a  revolution  in  the 
nation’s  basic  industry  in  the  short  space  of  fifty  years. 

In  the  last  few  years,  however,  the  Department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  has  had  other  obligations  laid  upon  it.  It  has  become 
the  agent  for  distributing  large  subsidies  to  the  states  to  pro- 
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mote  agricultural  extension  and  the  construction  of  roads; 
and  it  has  had  to  administer  a  variety  of  restrictive  laws. 
The  subsidies  and  the  laws  in  question  may  be  good  in  them¬ 
selves,  but  it  is  quite  plain  that  they  have  been  bad  for  the 
Department  of  Agriculture.  Implicit  in  them  is  the  element 
of  coercion.  Where  the  Department  previously  had  to 
persuade,  it  can  now  command.  The  attitude  toward  it  of 
that  part  of  the  public  with  which  it  deals  is  already  changing. 
A  dozen  years  ago  the  Department  had  few  critics  and  hardly 
an  enemy.  To-day  it  has  a  considerable  number  of  both. 

The  development  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  illus¬ 
trates  very  fairly  the  government’s  method  of  dealing  with 
all  creative  concerns  of  the  nation.  The  government 
establishments  for  the  promotion  of  child  welfare,  for  the 
improvement  of  industrial  production,  for  scientific  research, 
and  for  education  have  all  started  off  in  the  same  way.  Orig¬ 
inally  all  were  designed  to  secure  information  to  serve  as 
foci  for  leadership,  to  mold  great  national  interests  by  the 
authority  of  facts  and  ideas.  Gradually  in  almost  every 
case  these  original  purposes  have  been  overlaid  by  a  group  of 
administrative  functions  involving  the  enforcement  of  laws, 
or  implying  the  control  that  inevitably  follows  federal  sub¬ 
sidies.  And  immediately  there  have  resulted  friction  and 
resentment  that  have  tended  to  impair  the  constructive  in¬ 
fluence  of  the  oflSces  in  question. 

If  my  analysis  is  corrrect,  certain  conclusions  immediately 
suggest  themselves.  First,  the  creative  interests  of  the  na¬ 
tion  should  be  clearly  identified  in  any  plan  of  governmental 
reorganization.  They  are  fundamentally  different  from  the 
defensive  and  conservative  interests.  Governmental  par¬ 
ticipation  in  them  should  be  of  a  totally  different  sort.  The 
creative  interests  flourish  when  supplied  with  knowledge, 
intellectual  guidance,  leadership.  They  languish  when  sub¬ 
jected  to  control.  If  coercion  either  through  mandatory 
laws  or  through  subsidies  is  necessary  in  any  part  of  these 
great  fields  of  effort,  it  should  be  applied  through  organs  of 
government  other  than  those  designed  primarily  to  foster  the 
interests  themselves.  The  creative  interests  of  the  nation 
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are  of  its  heart  and  essence.  The  life  of  every  citizen  is 
bound  up  with  them.  Through  them  those  characteristic 
American  qualities,  self-reliance,  initiative,  and  adaptability, 
are  made  manifest.  The  American  people  are  quick  to  take 
a  hint,  but  they  like  to  do  things  for  themselves.  No  organ¬ 
ization  of  government  should  interfere  with  the  free  play  of 
these  qualities.  On  the  contrary,  they  should  be  preserved 
and  stimulated. 

My  second  conclusion  is  this :  Once  the  creative  concerns 
of  the  nation  are  identified,  a  truly  statesmanlike  program 
would  provide  means  to  care  for  each  of  them  commensurate 
with  its  relative  importance  in  the  national  life.  Much  has 
already  been  done  for  agriculture,  though  probably  not 
enough;  less  for  industrial  production;  less  still  for  health 
and  social  welfare;  least  of  all  for  education.  Is  this  the 
true  order  of  their  importance.^  If  not,  what  is,  and  what 
are  we  going  to  do  about  it.^  The  government  machinery  is 
going  into  the  melting  pot.  A  Congressional  committee  has 
been  appointed  to  say  how  it  shall  be  re-cast.  Both  parties 
are  apparently  agreed  that  the  reorganization  shall  be  com¬ 
plete  and  as  scientific  as  possible.  The  opportunity  is  there¬ 
fore  at  hand  for  any  group  of  citizens  to  express  their  views 
on  the  relative  importance  of  the  several  interests  and  as  to 
what  should  be  the  government’s  procedure  in  promoting 
them. 

The  colleges  have  a  peculiar  responsibility  at  this  juncture. 
The  future  national  policy  with  respect  to  education  vitally 
concerns  them.  At  the  same  time  they  are  in  a  position  to 
view  the  matter  with  a  certain  detachment  that  is  not  shared 
by  all  persons  occupied  with  the  work  of  education.  This  is 
especially  true  of  the  colleges  on  private  foundation.  They 
[at  least]  have  no  financial  interest  at  stake.  Their  conclu¬ 
sions  may,  therefore,  justly  be  regarded  as  impartial.  And 
colleges  possess  both  the  resources  of  inquiry  and  the  habit 
of  following  the  facts,  wherever  they  may  lead.  What  do 
you,  members  of  a  college  community,  want  the  government 
to  do  for  education?  Do  you  want  mandatory  laws?  Do 
you  want  money?  Do  you  want  control?  Do  you  want 
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intellectual  leadership?  Do  you  want  ideas?  Or  do  you 
want  all  of  these  things  in  combination,  or  some  of  them? 

These  are  neither  rhetorical  nor  academic  questions. 
Proposals  are  now  before  the  public  for  which  general  endorse¬ 
ment  is  sought,  that  in  one  form  or  another  involve  them  all. 
I  do  not  need  to  name  the  bills  in  which  they  are  embodied; 
they  are  familiar  to  everyone.  But  I  should  like  to  close 
with  a  plea.  I  would  make  it,  if  I  could,  to  every  college  in 
the  land.  It  is  this:  Study  these  proposals.  Take  none  of 
them  on  faith  or  on  authority.  One  thing  is  certain :  There 
will  be  a  change  in  the  government’s  machinery  for  dealing 
with  education.  The  influence  of  communities  like  this  will 
largely  determine  what  that  change  shall  be. 


Note.  Dr.  Samuel  Paul  Capen  origmally  wrote  the  article  above  as  a 
Commencement  address  at  Tufts  College  last  June.  It  discusses  the 
latest  phases  of  the  large  national  issues  in  education,  and  is  closely  related 
to  the  theme  upon  which  he  contributed  to  the  Educational  Review 
last  November.  Articles  on  the  subject  from  other  pens  are  to  be  found 
in  the  same  issue  and  in  Notes  and  News  of  the  January,  March,  and 
current  numbers. 


VI 

THE  USE  OF  INTELLIGENCE  TESTS 
Stephen  S.  Colvin 


IN  THE  Educational  Review  for  May,  1920,  the  author 
of  this  article  reported  the  results  obtained  from  certain 
mental  tests  that  were  given  to  students  in  Brown  Uni¬ 
versity.  The  tests  discussed  last  year  were  administered  to 
members  of  the  Class  of  1922  and  the  Class  of  1923.  Tests 
have  been  given  this  year  to  members  of  the  Class  of  1924. 
In  the  fall  of  1918  the  Alpha  Army  and  the  Brown  Univer¬ 
sity  tests  were  employed.  Last  year  the  Thorndike  tests  and 
the  Brown  tests  were  used.  These  latter  were  also  adminis¬ 
tered  to  the  present  freshman  class.  The  highest  correlations 
so  far  obtained  were  between  the  Brown  tests  and  the 
academic  grades  for  the  freshman  year  of  the  present  Junior 
Class — namely,  a  Pearson  coefficient  of  .60.  The  following 
later  correlations  obtained : 

Class  of  1922,  Brown  tests  with  two  years’  academic  record,  .50 
Same  class,  Army  tests  with  the  same  academic  record,  .46 
Class  of  1923,  Brown  tests  with  first  semester’s  record,  .46 
Same  class,  Thorndike  tests  with  the  same  record,  .53 
Same  class.  Brown  tests  with  the  year’s  record,  .34 
Same  class,  Thorndike  tests  with  the  same  record,  .37 

It  is  to  be  noticed  that  there  is  a  distinct  falling  off  in 
correlation  from  the  results  obtained  at  the  start.  The  de¬ 
crease  in  correlation  from  semester  to  semester  and  year  to 
year  is  in  part  due  to  the  fact  that  the  poorer  men  are  pro¬ 
gressively  eliminated,  and  hence  in  each  succeeding  semester 
the  group  remaining  is  composed  of  students  with  a  smaller 
range  of  variability.  The  tendency  to  eliminate  the  less 
intelligent  students  is  indicated  when  we  inspect  the  record 
of  the  Class  of  1922.  In  this  class,  334  men  took  the  Brown 
tests.  Of  these,  115  had  left  college  by  the  end  of  their 
Sophomore  year.  Of  those  leaving,  14  per  cent,  stood  high 
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in  their  psychological  tests:  41  per  cent,  received  average 
scores :  and  45  per  cent.,  low  scores.  Of  those  who  remained, 
35  per  cent,  received  high  scores;  46  per  cent.,  average  scores; 
and  only  19  per  cent.,  low  scores.  SubstantiaUy  the  same 
results  are  found  in  connection  with  the  Army  tests. 


TABLE  I 

RELATION  BETWEEN  PSYCHOLOGICAL  SCORES  AND  ACADEMIC 
STANDING  OF  THE  CLASS  OP  1922,  BROWN  UNIVERSITY 

(This  record  includes  the  first  two  years  of  their  college  course) 


Academio  Atbraoeb 

1 

High 
above  80 

Medium 

1  80-70 

Low 
below  70 

Totaub 

Scores  tN 

B.U. 

High 

86.6-69.9 

32(3)* 

38(8) 

16(10) 

86(21) 

Medium 

69.8-56.6 

11(3) 

59(14) 

55(32) 

125(49) 

Tests 

Low 

55.5-31.0 

3(1) 

19(8) 

52(35) 

74(44) 

Total 

46(7) 

116(80) 

128(77) 

285(114) 

1 

Scores  in 

High 

198-160 

19(1) 

27(8) 

6(6) 

52(9) 

Army 

Medium 

159-127 

16(5) 

44(7) 

40(21) 

100(33) 

Alpha 

Tests 

Low 

126-77 

5(0) 

13(7) 

35(24) 

53(31) 

Total 

40(6) 

84(17) 

81(50) 

205(  73) 

*Number8  in  parentheses  indicate  students  who  have  left  coU^  during  the 
first  five  semesters. 


Similar  facts  are  indicated  by  an  inspection  of  Table  I 
which  gives  the  academic  record  for  the  first  two  years  of 
the  present  Junior  class  in  relation  to  the  psychological 
scores,  and  also  shows  the  number  of  men  dropping  out  of 
college  during  the  first  five  semesters,  who  had  remained 
long  enough  to  secure  an  academic  standing  for  one  or  more 
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semesters.  Of  the  number  leaving,  18  per  cent,  received 
high  psychological  scores  in  the  Brown  tests;  43  per  cent., 
medium  scores;  and  39  per  cent.,  low  scores.  The  Army 
scores  again  show  similar  conditions. 

Reviewing  the  facts  from  a  slightly  different  angle,  we  find 


TABLE  II 

RELATION  BETWEEN  PSYCHOLOGICAL  SCORES  AND  ACADEMIC 
STANDING  OP  THE  CLASS  OF  1923,  BROWN  UNIVERSITY 

(TTiis  record  includes  the  6rst  year  of  their  college  course) 


Scores  in 
Thorndike 
Tests 


Academic  Averages  | 

Totals 

High 
above  80 

Medium 

80-70 

Low 

below  70 

Scores  in 

B.  U. 

Tests 

High 

86.3-70.5 

23(1)* 

26(4) 

19(  8) 

68(13) 

Medium 

70.4-66.9 

29(3) 

55(7) 

53(23) 

137(33) 

Low 

56.a-29.1 

8(2) 

24(8) 

50(23) 

82(33) 

Total 

60(6) 

105(19) 

122(54) 

287(79) 

High 

112.8-88.1 

21(3) 

28(5) 

20(12) 

69(20) 

Medium 

88.0-67.5 

32(2) 

54(8) 

53(19) 

139(29) 

Ix)w 

67.4-30.0 

7(2) 

23(6) 

53(25) 

83(33) 

Total 

60(7) 

105(19) 

126(56) 

291(82) 

^Numbers  in  parentheses  indicate  students  who  have  left  college  during  first 
three  semesters. 


that  of  men  scoring  high  in  the  Brown  tests  24  per  cent,  had 
left  college  by  the  middle  of  their  Junior  year;  of  the  men 
obtaining  medium  scores,  39  per  cent,  had  left;  of  the  men 
obtaining  a  low  score,  60  per  cent,  had  left.  Eight  members 
of  the  Class  of  1922  who  remained  long  enough  in  college  to 
obtain  an  academic  record  scored  below  40  in  the  Brown 
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tests.  Only  one  of  these  is  at  present  in  college.  This  man 
is  a  student  of  good  ability  and  of  maturity  who  obtained  a 
low  psychological  score  because  of  a  pronounced  language 
disability.  Thirty-two  members  of  this  class  obtained  a  score 
of  from  41  and  49,  inclusive.  Of  these,  eight  are  now  in 
college,  all  but  two  with  inferior  college  grades,  and  not  one 
who  has  not  failed  in  one  or  more  course. 

Upon  consulting  Table  II,  similar  facts  will  be  found  for 
the  class  of  1923.  Seventy-nine  men  taking  the  Brown  tests 
dropped  out  during  the  first  three  semesters  of  their  academic 
careers.  Of  this  number  16  per  cent,  had  high  scores; 
42  per  cent,  had  medium  scores;  and  42  per  cent.,  low  scores. 
Of  82  men  taking  the  Thorndike  tests  and  dropping  out  dur¬ 
ing  the  same  period,  25  per  cent,  had  high  scores;  35  per 
cent.,  medium  scores;  and  40  per  cent.,  low  scores.  Looking 
at  the  matter  from  another  angle,  we  find  that  of  the  men 
taking  the  Brown  tests  and  remaining  in  college,  27  per  cent, 
had  high  scores;  50  per  cent,  had  medium  scores;  and  23  per 
cent,  had  low  scores.  For  the  Thorndike  tests  the  percents, 
are:  23,  high;  53,  medium;  and  24,  low. 

Although  some  of  the  correlations  between  psychological 
scores  and  academic  standing  have  not  been  high,  other  facts 
show  that  the  mental  tests  are  indicating,  reasonably  well, 
the  academic  achievement  of  the  students  tested.  Only  a 
few  of  these  can  be  touched  upon  at  this  time.  Again  con¬ 
sidering  the  results  obtained  from  the  Brown  tests,  we  find 
that  of  the  men  in  the  present  Junior  class*  scoring  high 
in  these  tests,  37  per  cent,  have  a  high  academic  record;  44 
per  cent.,  a  medium  record;  and  only  19  per  cent.,  a  low 
record.  Of  men  obtaining  a  medium  psychological  score, 
9  per  cent,  have  a  high  academic  record;  47  per  cent.,  a  me¬ 
dium  record;  and  44  per  cent.,  a  low  record.  Of  men  scoring 
low  in  the  psychological  tests,  4  per  cent,  have  a  high 
record;  26  per  cent.,  a  medium  record;  and  70  per  cent.,  a 
low  record.  Of  men  who  had  a  high  academic  record,  70 
per  cent,  received  high  psychological  scores;  24  per  cent., 
medium  scores :  and  6  per  cent.,  low  scores.  Of  men  who  had 

*See  Table  I. 
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medium  academic  records,  33  per  cent,  had  high  psychologi¬ 
cal  scores;  50  per  cent.,  medium  psychological  scores;  and 
17  per  cent.,  low  scores.  Of  the  men  who  had  low  academic 
records,  13  per  cent,  received  high  psychological  scores; 
45  per  cent.,  medium  psychological  scores;  and  42  per 
cent.,  low  scores.  A  similar  tendency  is  shown  when  the 
results  of  the  Army  tests  are  compared  with  college 
grades. 

For  the  Class  of  1923,*  the  results  are  as  follows:  Of  the 
men  taking  the  Brown  tests,  34  per  cent.,  scoring  high  in 
these  tests  had  a  high  academic  record;  38  per  cent,  had  a 
medium  academic  record;  while  28  per  cent,  had  a  low  record. 
Of  those  obtaining  a  medium  score  21  per  cent,  had  a  high 
academic  record;  40  per  cent.,  a  medium  record;  and  39  per 
cent.,  a  low  record.  Of  those  scoring  low  in  the  Brown  tests, 
10  per  cent,  had  a  high  academic  record;  29  per  cent.,  a 
medium  academic  record;  and  61  per  cent.,  a  low  academic 
record.  Of  the  men  scoring  high  in  the  Thorndike  tests, 
30  per  cent,  had  a  high  academic  record;  41  per  cent.,  a 
medium  record;  and  29  per  cent.,  a  low  record.  Of  the  men 
receiving  a  medium  score  in  the  Thorndike  tests,  23  per  cent, 
had  a  high  record;  39  per  cent.,  a  medium  record;  and  38 
per  cent.,  a  low  record.  Of  the  men  scoring  low  in  the 
Thorndike  tests  8  per  cent,  had  a  high  record;  28  per  cent.,  a 
medium  record;  and  64  per  cent.,  a  low  record.  Of  the  men 
obtaining  a  high  academic  record,  38  per  cent,  had  high 
Brown  scores;  49  per  cent,  had  medium  scores;  and  13  per 
cent.,  low  scores.  Of  the  men  obtaining  a  medium  academic 
record,  25  per  cent,  had  high  Brown  scores;  52  per  cent., 
medium  scores;  and  23  per  cent,  low  scores.  Of  the  men  ob¬ 
taining  a  low  academic  record,  16  per  cent,  had  a  high  Brown 
score;  43  per  cent,  had  a  medium  score;  and  41  per  cent, 
a  low  score.  Of  the  men  obtaining  a  high  academic  record, 
35  per  cent,  had  a  high  1  horndike  score;  53  per  cent,  had  a 
medium  score;  and  12  per  cent.,  a  low  score.  Of  the  men 
obtaining  a  medium  academic  record,  27  per  cent,  had  a  high 
Thorndike  score;  51  per  cent,  a  medium  score;  and  22  per 
♦See  Table  II. 
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cent.,  a  low  score.  Of  the  men  obtaining  a  low  academic 
record,  16  per  cent,  received  a  high  Thorndike  score;  42  per 
cent,  received  a  medium  score;  and  42  per  cent.,  a  low 
score. 

It  is  to  be  noticed  that  in  this  particular,  as  in  practically 
all  others  investigated  at  Brown  University,  there  is  a^ 
striking  agreement  between  the  results  of  the  Brown  and  the 
Thorndike  tests.*  They  indicate,  as  far  as  the  results  with 
the  present 'sophomore  class  are  concerned,  that  a  man  who 
scores  high  in*a  psychological  test  has  about  two  chances  in 
five  of  getting  a  high  academic  record  and  four  chances  in 
five  of  getting ’at  least  a  satisfactory  record:  while  the  man 
who  scores  low  in  a  psychological  test  has  about  seven  chances 
in , ten  of  getting  a  low  record  and  less  than  one  chance  in 
ten  of  getting  a  high  record.  Again  it  is  to  be  noticed  that 
a  man  who  has  a  high  academic  record  has  about  one  chance 
in  three  of  having  a  high  psychological  score  and  nearly  nine 
chances  in  ten  of  getting  at  least  a  medium  score:  while 
the  man  who  has  a  low  academic  record  has  about  two 
chances  in  five  of  getting  a  low  psychological  score  and 
more  than  four  chances  in  five  of  getting  a  low  or  medium 
psychological  score. '  The  detailed  facts  on  which  these 
figures  are  based  are  indicated  in  Table  II.  A  study  of 
Table  I  will  show  the  same  general  facts  for  the  Class  of  1923, 
though  here  the  agreement  between  psychological  tests  and 
college  achievement  is  somewhat  more  pronounced.  It  may, 
therefore,  be  seen  that,  while  the  relation  between  psycho¬ 
logical  scores  and  academic  standing  is  by  no  means  perfect, 
there  is  suflScient  correspondence  to  predict  with  fair  cer¬ 
tainty  the  college  grades  of  a  student  from  the  results  of  his 
mental  testing.  The  data  so  far  secured  from  the  Thorndike 
and  the  Brown  University  tests  indicate  that  out  of  a  hun¬ 
dred  men  receiving  a  high  psychological  score  about  seventy- 
five  will  do  satisfactory  college  work,  while  out  of  a  hundred 
men  receiving  low  psychological  scores  less  than  thirty  men 
will  do  good  college  work. 

*The  correlations  between  the  results  of  these  two  tests  invariably  are  high, 
ranging  between  .80  and  .90,  Pearson  coefficient. 
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All  the  above  data  are  indications  of  a  fact  often  brought 
out  in  the  examination  of  the  relation  between  psychological 
tests  and  academic  achievement — namely,  that  while  psy¬ 
chological  tests  are  of  real  value  in  the  prognosis  of  school 
and  college  success,  they  are  at  times  unreliable.  The  ques¬ 
tion  arises  as  to  the  causes  of  this  unreliability  and  the  means 
to  be  taken  to  lessen  it.  In  order  to  answer  this  question  in 
a  measure,  an  investigation  has  been  undertaken  of  these 
cases  among  Brown  students  in  the  present  Sophomore  and 
Junior  classes  in  which  there  is  a  considerable  divergence 
between  the  psychological  scores  and  college  achievement. 
Of  approximately  550  students  in  these  two  classes  now  in 
college,  eighty  were  listed  whose  records  seemed  to  warrant 
analysis.  Of  this  number  sixty-one  have  been  interviewed 
by  the  writer.  Of  these,  twenty-three  are  members  of  the 
Class  of  1922  and  thirty-eight  of  the  Class  of  1923.  In 
twenty-four  instances  the  disagreement  between  psychologi¬ 
cal  scores  and  academic  standing  is  very  great,  in  twenty-four 
less  pronounced,  while  in  thirteen  instances  the  disagreement 
is  just  suflScient  to  warrant  investigation.  After  interview¬ 
ing  these  sixty -one  men  it  was  found  that  in  forty -one  cases 
the  intelligence  record  was  substantially  correct,  while  in 
the  remaining  twenty  instances  it  was  clearly  at  fault.  In 
the  cases  in  which  the  intelligence  record  was  correct,  it  was 
found  that  it  was  high  in  87  per  cent,  of  the  cases  and 
medium  in  the  remaining  13  per  cent.  In  other  words,  these 
men  who  had  good  intelligence  had  failed,  as  a  rule,  to  make 
.  the  best  use  of  it  in  their  college  work.  The  main  causes  of 
the  failure  of  students  having  good  or  high  intelligence 
ratings  to  realize  their  potentialities  were  classified,  in  the 
order  of  their  frequency,  as  follows: 


Poor  habits  of  study  . . 11  cases 

Outside  work  and  distractions . 8  ” 

Wrong  ideals  and  interests . 5  ” 

Character  defects . 5  ” 

Slow  adaptation  to  college . 3  ” 

Poor  preparation, . 1  case 

Emotional  unbalance . 1  ” 

No  adequate  explanation . 5  cases 
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Poor  study  habits . 18  cases 

Slow  adaptation . 10  ” 

Outside  work  and  distractions . 7  ” 

Emotional  unbalance . 2  ” 

Immaturity . 1  case 

Wrong  ideals . 1  ” 

Poor  preparation . 1  ” 


The  following  examples  of  typical  cases  may  be  discussed : 

Failure  due  to  lack  of  study. — Student  G - ,  Class  of  1923. 

Graduated  from  high  school  at  17 :  doing  satisfactory  work. 
Received  high  scores  in  both  the  Brown  and  the  Thorndike 
tests,  which  are  in  close  agreement.  College  grades  far 
below  average.  Explains  his  poor  record  by  lack  of  applica¬ 
tion  :  studies  not  more  than  an  hour  a  day  during  the  semester 
but  “crams”  for  examination.  Dropped  at  the  end  of  his 

third  semester  because  of  poor  work.  Student  S - ,  Class 

of  1923.  Skipped  two  grades  in  grammar  school :  graduated 
from  high  school  at  17,  third  in  class  of  fifty-three.  Par¬ 
ticularly  good  in  English  and  foreign  languages.  High  scores 
in  both  the  Brown  and  Thorndike  tests,  which  are  in  sub¬ 
stantial  agreement.  College  work  average.  Spends  about 
four  hours  a  day  formally  in  study,  but  his  mind  wanders 
constantly.  Says  he  is  lazy  in  his  mental  habits,  and  attri¬ 
butes  much  of  this  to  the  ease  which  he  had  in  getting  through 
high  school.  Here  acquired  superficial  methods  of  study. 

Low  grade  due  to  outside  work  and  distractions. — Student 

R - ,  Class  of  1922.  Graduated  from  high  school  at  16: 

brother  senior  in  high  school  at  16:  sister  junior  at  15:  father 
general  manager  of  a  grain  company.  Brown  and  Army  tests 
agree  in  indicating  that  the  student  is  considerably  above  av¬ 
erage  intelligence.  Pays  his  way  through  college,  working 
eight  hours  a  day.  Distracted  and  tired  when  he  tries  to 
study.  Work  of  first  two  years  below  average:  last  semester 
almost  a  complete  failure :  passed  in  but  one  course.  Student 

S - ,  Class  of  1922.  Graduated  from  grammar  school  at 

13:  high  school  at  17.  Comes  from  family  of  ability.  High 
Brown  score:  good  Army  score:  college  work  below  average. 
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when  doing  full  work.  Now  taking  three  courses  only  with 
a  grade  ten  points  above  the  average.  Works  nearly  forty 
hours  a  week  running  an  elevator,  and  in  addition  works  in 
the  college  library.  Spends  evenings  in  study,  but  is  very 
fatigued  and  cannot  concentrate. 

Ijyw  attainment  due  to  wrong  ideals  and  interests. — Student 

G - ,  Class  of  1922.  Family  of  high  mental  capacity :  father 

a  college  professor  of  ability  and  distinction.  High  scores  in 
both  Brown  and  Army  tests.  College  record  for  first  two 
years,  average.  Says  he  could  do  much  better  work  if  he 
cared  to,  but  does  not  think  it  worth  while:  does  not  think 
that  marks  indicate  ability:  thinks  he  will  get  as  much  out 
of  college  by  working  little  as  by  working  hard.  Adviser 
gave  student  an  emphatic  talk.  Grades  for  last  semester 
markedly  better. 

Character  defects  preventing  success. — Student  W - ,  Class 

of  1923.  Graduated  from  high  school  slightly  below  middle 
of  class.  Brown  test,  score  good :  Thorndike  test,  score  excel¬ 
lent.  Work  has  been  below  average  for  last  two  semesters, 
and  is  growing  progressively  poorer.  Spends  much  time  in 
reading  romances  and  stories  of  adventure :  seems  weak  and 
without  determination:  studies  very  little.  Record  now  so 
low  that  he  has  been  warned. 

Conflicting  record  due  to  slow  adaptation. — Student  K - , 

Class  of  1922.  Graduated  from  high  school  at  17.  Brown 
test,  ten  points  above  the  medium.  During  first  two  years 
did  work  below  the  average,  but  improved  somewhat 
in  his  sophomore  year.  Came  from  a  small  town,  and 
found  it  hard  to  get  adjusted  to  college  life.  Last 
semester  he  obtained  grades  considerably  above  the  aver¬ 
age. 

Emotional  unbalance  causing  progressively  a  poorer  record. 

— ^Student  M - ,  Class  of  1923.  Father  a  man  of  excellent 

ability :  mother  intelligent,  but  emotional.  Good  high-school 
record.  High  scores  in  both  Brown  and  Thorndike  tests. 
Work  during  first  semester  decidedly  above  average.  Ill 
second  semester,  but  made  up  three  courses  with  good  record. 
Has  worried  a  great  deal  recently  about  family  matters: 
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extremely  introspective  and  erratic.  Work  of  last  semester  a 
practical  failure.  Now  on  probation. 

High  school  preparation  not  adequate. — Student  C - ,  Class 

of  1923.  Did  not  do  good  work  in  high  school  where  he  grad¬ 
uated  below  the  middle  of  his  class.  Says  he  was  not  well 
prepared  to  do  college  work.  Brown  and  Thorndike  tests 
both  indicate  that  the  student  is  of  more  than  average  in¬ 
telligence.  Work  has  grown  increasingly  worse,  and  was  so 
bad  at  the  end  of  his  third  semester  that  he  has  been  refused 
registration. 

It  sometimes  happens  that  a  student  makes  a  pronounced 
success  of  college  work  and  receives  a  relatively  low  psycho¬ 
logical  rating  that  is  correct  in  indicating  his  general  intelli¬ 
gence.  In  such  cases  character  qualities  of  a  high  order 
make  up  for  deficiencies  on  the  intellectual  level.  Two 

cases  in  point  will  illustrate  what  I  mean.  Student  S - , 

Class  of  1923.  Of  a  poor  economic  and  social  status:  grad¬ 
uated  from  high  school  at  19.  Brown  test,  below  average: 
Thorndike  test,  slightly  above  average.  Interested  in  his 
work  and  determined.  Studies  five  hours  a  day.  College 

grades  nearly  twenty  points  above  average.  Student  N - , 

Class  of  1923.  Graduated  from  high  school  at  19:  second  in 
a  class  of  twenty-four:  rated  somewhat  above  average  in 
intelligence  and  ability  by  principal.  Psychological  tests 
indicate  that  he  is  slightly  below  average  in  intelligence. 
This  rating  is  probably  somewhat  too  low,  but  not  markedly 
so.  Pronounced  success  in  college  work  due  largely  to  his 
determination  and  willingness  to  work.  Spends  from  five 
to  six  hours  a  day  on  study  and  has  the  will-to-succeed. 

The  cases  in  which  the  psychological  scores  were  decidedly  ^ 
lower  than  the  real  intelligence  of  the  students  tested  num¬ 
bered  about  one  third  of  those  investigated.  There  ap¬ 
peared  two  chief  causes  for  the  failure  of  the  tests  to  give 
results  in  accordance  with  the  facts.  These  are  (1)  that  the 
tests  required  a  too  rapid  reaction  for  the  students  to  do 
good  work,  and  (2)  that  linguistic  drflSculties  made  the  tests 
unfair  to  a  number  of  students  taking  them.  Other  causes 
occasionally  prevent  a  psychological  score  from  indicating 
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actual  intelligence.  In  one  instance  a  student  received  a  low 
score  because  of  a  physical  disability  at  the  time  of  taking 
the  test:  in  another  instance,  because  he  did  not  put  forth 
a  serious  effort.  In  one  instance  at  least  the  structure  of  the 
test  places  the  student  at  a  disadvantage.  In  two  instances 
no  clear  explanation  could  be  found  for  the  failure  of  the  test 
to  indicate  the  real  intelligence  of  the  student  examined. 

It  is  probably  true  that  both  the  Brown  tests  and  the 
Thorndike  tests  favor  somewhat  the  student  who  can  think 
rapidly.  In  general  this  is  not  a  fault,  since  there  is  a  posi¬ 
tive  relation  between  rapidity  and  eflBciency  of  thought. 
There  are  cases,  however,  when  the  slow  thinker  is  really  an 
eflBcient  thinker.  Such  a  person  is  capable  of  doing  excellent 
college  work,  if  he  is  willing  to  put  a  reasonable  amount  of 
time  on  it,  but  he  is  not  likely  to  do  as  well  in  the  psychologi¬ 
cal  tests  as  a  more  rapid  and  more  superficial  thinker.  In 
eight  cases  out  of  a  total  of  twenty  this  appeared  to  be  the 
explanation  for  low  psychological  scores  coupled  with  a  good 
academic  achievement.  Illustrations  of  this  fact  are  as 
follows: 

Student  P - ,  Class  of  1922.  Graduated  from  high  school 

at  eighteen .  Did  not  plan  to  go  to  college,  but  came  in  with  the 
Naval  Unit.  Brown  test  taken  in  Sophomore  year  indicated 
him  to  be  decidedly  below  average  in  intelligence,  while  his 
college  work  has  been  slightly  above  average.  Appears  to 
be  a  man  of  some  ability  and  a  good  deal  of  earnestness  of 
purpose.  Said  that  the  test  surprised  him  and  the  time¬ 
limit  bothered  him.  Student  can  give  back  rapidly  some¬ 
thing  that  he  has  memorized  but  cannot  think  rapidly. 
When  retested  with  no  time-limit  fixed  for  the  examination 
he  raised  his  score  thirteen  points — though  this  is  still  some¬ 
what  below  the  average  of  the  psychological  scores.  Student 

W - ,  Class  of  1922.  Medium  grade  in  Brown  and  Army 

tests.  High  college  grade.  Found  tests  altogether  too  rapid. 
He  was  nervous  for  this  reason.  Has  a  good  memory  and  is  an 

earnest  student.  Student  E - ,  Class  of  1923.  Graduated 

from  high  school  at  eighteen:  entered  college  with  two  con¬ 
ditions.  Thorndike  test,  low:  college  record,  about  average. 
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Cannot  think  rapidly:  of  a  phlegmatic  disposition,  depend¬ 
able  and  earnest. 

There  is  considerable  evidence  to  show  that  a  psychological  ^ 
test  of  the  verbal  type  places  a  disadvantage  on  a  student 
who  has  some  language  disability.  Seven  foreign-born 
students — four  Italians,  two  Russians,  and  one  Hawaiian — re¬ 
ceived  psychological  scores  clearly  below  their  mental  ability, 
primarily  for  this  reason.  In  the  cases  of  several  other  stu¬ 
dents,  a  language  difficulty  seems  to  have  been  a  contributing 
cause.  Illustrative  cases  follow: 

Student  I - ,  Class  of  1922.  Brown  and  Army  tests,  low : 

later  retested,  but  showed  no  improvement.  College  record, 
distinctly  high.  Born  in  Italy:  speaks  Italian  at  home. 
Good  in  other  subjects,  but  low  in  English.  Tests  show  him 
to  be  poor  in  vocabulary  and  knowledge  of  English  words  in 
general.  Ability  largely  non-verbal.  Taking  Engineering 

course  in  college.  An  earnest  student.  Student  V - ,  Class 

of  1922.  Brown  and  Army  scores  somewhat  below  average: 
college  work  considerably  above  average.  Parents  born  in 
Italy :  speaks  Italian  at  home.  Not  fluent  in  English,  though 
he  works  very  hard  in  this  subject.  Studies  about  four  hours 

a  day.  Student  L - ,  Class  of  1923.  Brown  and  Thorndike 

tests  agree  in  indicating  that  he  is  unsuitable  material  for 
college :  academic  grades  place  him  in  first  third  of  his  class, 
all  being  high  except  English,  in  which  subject  he  has  a  great 
deal  of  difficulty.  Parents  Italian:  Italian  spoken  in  the 
home.  Student  very  earnest,  spending  from  four  to  five 

hours  daily  on  study.  Student  S - ,  Class  of  1923.  Both 

Brown  and  Thorndike  tests  agree  in  indicating  student  of 
too  low  intelligence  to  do  college  work:  academic  grades  about 
average.  Came  from  Italy  seven  years  ago,  where  he  grad¬ 
uated  from  an  elementary  school  at  twelve.  Speaks  Italian 
at  home  and  thinks  in  Italian.  English  vocabulary  below 
average :  thinks  slowly  in  English.  Man  of  earnest  character 
and  studious  habits  who  spends  five  hours  daily  in  study. 

Students - ,  Class  of  1922.  Brown  tests  very  low,  thirty 

points  below  the  median.  College  grades  for  the  first  year 
average:  markedly  above  average  for  the  last  semester. 
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Student  came  to  America  from  Russia  seven  years  ago: 
speaks  with  an  accent.  Found  tests  far  too  rapid  and  could 
not  understand  a  considerable  portion  of  them.  Needs  time 
to  do  his  work  well,  particularly  in  English  in  which  he  has 
received  low  grades.  Spends  about  eight  hours  daily  on 
study.  A  man  of  maturity  and  determination.  Student 

G - ,  Class  of  1923.  Very  low  in  Brown  and  Thorndike 

tests :  somewhat  above  average  in  college  grades.  Hawaiian, 
of  a  distinct  Oriental  type.  Thinks  very  slowly  in  English. 
Has  very  definite  plans  for  a  life  career  and  works  with  con- 
centra  tion>nd  plan. 

In  all  the  above  cases  it  is  to  be  noted  that,  while  the  ex¬ 
tremely  low  psychological  scores  are  due  to  a  large  extent  to 
linguistic  disabilities,  the  determination  and  earnestness  of 
the  students  have  doubtless  placed  their  academic  achieve¬ 
ment  above  that  which  their  intelligence  alone  considered 
would  warrant.  Hence  the  discrepancy  between  the  psycho¬ 
logical  tests  and  their  real  mental  ability  is  not  so  great  as  at 
first  appears.  It  is  also  interesting  to  note  in  connection 
with  the  low  psychological  scores  of  the  Italian  students  that 
similar  results  have  been  found  wherever  Italians  have  been 
given  mental  tests.  The  conclusion  arrived  at  is  that  the 
Italians  in  this  country  constitute  a  group  of  a  lower  level  of 
intelligence  than  that  of  the  native-born  whites.  Is  it  possi¬ 
ble  that  a  part  of  this  difference  between  Italians  and  native 
Americans  may  be  due  to  linguistic  difiSculties.?^ 

An  interesting  case  of  a  marked  disagreement  between 
intelligence  scores  and  academic  standing  is  found  in  the 

case  of  Student  P - ,  Class  of  1922.  This  man  is  a  negro 

who  scored  low  in  both  the  Brown  and  the  Army  tests.  His 
academic  record  is  above  average.  He  is  a  slow  learner,  who, 
however,  carries  six  courses  and  is  planning  to  take  seven. 
His  low  score  in  the  Brown  tests,  upon  analysis,  appears  to 
be  due  to  the  fact  that  he  scored  zero  in  Arithmetic  tests  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  examination.  On  testing  him  further,  it  was 
found  that  he  could  not  do  the  simplest  arithmetical  opera¬ 
tions  or  problems.  He  explains  this  lack  by  the  fact  that  in 
the  elementary  school  in  the  South  he  had  practically  no  drill 
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in  the  subject  and  has  never  studied  it  in  his  later  school 
career.  This  circumstance  is  an  excellent  illustration  of  the 
fact  that  a  psychological  test  has  no  validity,  unless  it  con-^ 
tains  in  it  elements  with  which  the  person  who  is  tested  has 
had  opportunity  for  gaining  experience. 

The  investigation  of  these  contradictory  scores  has  shown  ^ 
clearly  certain  defects  in  mental  tests  as  now  drawn  up  and 
conducted,  and  suggests  certain  needs  and  remedies.  In  the 
first  place,  it  is  evident  that  intelligence  tests  alone  are  not 
satisfactory  indications  of  college  achievement.  They  must 
be  supplemented  by  tests  that  determine  character,  tempera¬ 
ment,  and  ideals.  At  times,  too,  they  fail  to  measure  the 
real  intelligence  of  the  individual  examined.  Tests  should 
be  framed  that  do  not  penalize  the  slow  but  accurate  thinker. 
Further,  no  student  should  be  judged  as  inferior  in  mental 
ability  until  it  is  definitely  ascertained  that  he  is  not  handi¬ 
capped  in  his  psychological  examination  by  linguistic  diflS- 
culties.  It  is  not  fair  to  exclude  a  student  from  college 
merely  on  the  basis  of  a  low  psychological  score.  A  student 
receiving  an  unsatisfactory  intelligence  score  should  be 
further  investigated  before  a  final  decision  is  made  in  his  case. 
Otherwise  great  individual  injustice  may  be  done. 

In  some  instances  interesting  facts  have  been  discovered 
in  regard  to  college  students  that  have  obtained  high  psycho¬ 
logical  scores  and  also  have  high  academic  records.  Not 
infrequently  a  brilliant  man  is  putting  little  time  in  his  college 
work.  Everything  comes  easy  to  him  and  he  considers  that 
his  work  is  a  task  to  be  accomplished  rather  than  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  self-improvement.  He  does  no  more  than  the  law 
demands  and  is  quite  content  to  waste  a  large  amount  of  his 
time.  U nless  our  colleges  as  well  as  our  lower  schools  find 
some  means  of  giving  these  best  students  a  worth-while  job  to 
perform,  they  are  failing  at  a  critical  point  in  the  training  of 
the  youth  of  the  land, — namely,  in  the  development  of  the  leader 
to  his  highest  intellectual  and  moral  capacity. 

It  may  be  said,  in  conclusion,  that  the  use  of  psychological  / 
tests  at  Brown  University  in  connection  with  the  examina¬ 
tion  of  a  student’s  total  record,  with  personal  interviews  and 
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other  data,  has  clearly  emphasized  some  of  the  most  impor¬ 
tant  reasons  why  a  man  succeeds  or  fails  in  college.  These 
reasons  are:  (1)  his  innate  intelligence  and  learning  capacity; 

(2)  his  character,  particularly  his  earnestness  and  wilh to-do; 

(3)  his  temperament,  particularly  his  emotional  stability; 

(4)  his  ideals,  plans,  and  purposes;  (5)  his  previous  training, 
particularly  in  habits  of  scholarship  and  study;  the  specific 
subject-matter  mastered  is  of  relatively  less  importance;  and 
(6)  his  outside  interests  and  demands.  If  any  of  these  six 
elements  is  at  fault  in  a  conspicuous  degree,  success  in  college 
is  practically  impossible.  If  all  were  present  in  their  proper 
proportion  and  relationship,  no  student  would  experience 
serious  difficulty  in  securing  a  college  degree  in  any  institution 
of  higher  learning  in  America. 

Note:  In  this  article  Dr.  Colvin  continues  the  account  of  his  investiga¬ 
tions  with  intelligence  tests  at  Brown  University,  which  he  began  in  the 
May  number  of  the  Review  last  year.  He  devised  the  Brown  University 
tests  himself,  and  in  both  articles  he  shows  the  results  from  their  use  in 
comparison  with  the  Thorndike  and  Army  tests,  and  uses  each  as  a  check 
on  the  others.  Dr.  Colvin  is  Director  of  the  School  of  Education  at 
Brown,  and  was  head  of  the  department  of  Psychology  at  the  University 
of  Rlmois  for  a  dozen  years  before  coming  back  to  his  Alma  Mater. 

The  Educational  Review  has  published  a  number  of  other  articles 
upon  intelligence  tests.  Readers  interested  in  the  subject  will  find  Pro¬ 
fessor  Thorndike’s  contribution  in  February,  1920,  and  the  articles  by 
Dr.  Agnes  L.  Rogers  and  Dr.  George  G.  Chambers  in  February,  1921,  of 
especial  value. 


VII 

DISCUSSIONS 


What  Is  the  Significance  of  Madame  Curie’s 

Discovery? 

Madame  Curie  has  been  with  us.  All  the  world  knows 
that  she  discovered  radium.  But  do  you  know  what  that 
discovery  means?  How  by  her  earlier  investigations  a  new 
property  of  certain  atoms  was  revealed?  How  the  recogni¬ 
tion  of  this  property  revealed  to  her  that  in  certain  minerals 
there  must  be  one  or  more  chemical  elements  never  before 
suspected  and  of  entirely  unknown  chemical  properties? 
How  she  extracted  from  the  ore  two  of  these  elements,  to  one 
of  which  she  gave  the  name,  radium? 

The  story  of  the  discovery  of  radium  is  one  of  the  most 
fascinating  in  the  history  of  science.  To  understand  it,  we 
must  go  back  to  1895.  It  was  in  that  year  that  X-rays  were 
discovered.  If  you  have  ever  seen  one  of  the  older  X-ray 
tubes  in  action,  you  have  noticed  that  the  glass  glows  with 
a  greenish  light.  Many  modern  tubes  do  the  same.  This 
glowing  of  the  glass  is  but  a  special  case  of  what  is  called 
fluorescence.  Many  materials  fluoresce  under  certain  con¬ 
ditions.  You  may  have  noticed  the  faint  but  beautiful  blue 
light  that  is  emitted  by  certain  grades  of  kerosene  when 
exposed  to  daylight:  the  oil  fluoresces.  It  was  suggested 
that  the  newly  discovered  X-rays  might  be  due  in  some  way 
to  the  fluorescence,  or  glowing,  of  the  glass  of  the  tube.  We 
now  know  that  such  is  not  the  case.  The  suggestion  was, 
however,  a  most  fortunate  one,  as  it  led  many  observers  to 
examine  various  fluorescent  materials  in  the  hope  of  finding 
some  that  emitted  X-rays.  Among  these  observers  was 
Henri  Becquerel,  professor  of  physics  in  the  great  French 
university,  the  University  of  Paris.  Among  other  materials, 
he  examined  a  salt  of  uranium,  and  found  that  it  gave  out 
radiations  that  possessed  many  of  the  properties  of  X-rays. 
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By  further  experiments  he  found  that  these  rays  do  not  de¬ 
pend  upon  the  fluorescence  of  the  salt;  they  are  given  off 
equally  well  when  the  salt  is  not  shining.  This  was  the  first 
time  a  body  had  been  observed  to  emit  radiations  entirely 
independently  of  chemical  action  and  of  all  other  actions 
from  without  itself.  It  marks  the  discovery  of  what  we  now 
call  radioactivity. 

It  is  here  that  Madame  Curie  enters  upon  the  scene.  She 
examined  a  large  number  of  uranium  compounds,  and  found 
that  the  activity  of  each  of  these  compounds  is  determined 
solely  by  the  amount  of  uranium  that  is  contained  in  it.  It 
may  be  mentioned  that  uranium  is  a  metal.  If  one  com¬ 
pound  contains  80  per  cent,  of  uranium  and  another  contains 
but  60  per  cent.,  the  activity  of  the  second  is  only  three 
quarters  of  that  of  the  first.  From  this  relation  she  saw  that 
radioactivity  is  a  property  of  the  uranium  atom  itself,  that 
it  does  not  depend  upon  the  particular  way  in  which  this 
atom  is  combined  with  other  atoms.  This  discovery  was  a 
fundamental  advance  in  our  knowledge  of  radioactivity.  It 
paved  the  way  to  the  discovery  of  radium. 

So  far  she  had  been  studying  manufactured  comp)ounds. 
She  now  examined  manium  ores,  and  found  that  each  ore 
has  an  activity  that  is  much  greater  than  can  be  accounted 
for  by  the  amount  of  uranium  contained  in  it.  As  earlier 
experiments  had  shown  that  none  of  the  other  known  con¬ 
stituents  is  appreciably  radioactive,  she  was  sure  that  the 
ores  contained  at  least  one  unknown  element  that  is  very 
much  more  active  than  uranium.  This  conclusion  could 
not  have  been  reached,  had  she  not  already  discovered  that 
radioactivity  depends  only  upon  the  atom  itself. 

To  separate  this  new  element  from  the  ore  was  her  next 
task.  It  was  a  task  that  might  well  discourage  one.  It 
demanded  the  concentration,  into  a  small  volume,  of  a  sub¬ 
stance  that  possesses  unknown  chemical  properties,  and  that 
is  distributed  throughout  a  huge  mass  of  other  materials,  a 
mass  that  is  over  ten  million  times  as  great  as  the  material 
that  is  being  sought.  Her  only  clue  to  the  presence  of  the 
unknown  material  was  its  radioactivity.  With  this  as  her 
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sole  guide,  she,  assisted  by  her  husband  and  M.  G.  Bemont, 
undertook  the  task,  and  completed  it.  They  actually  ob¬ 
tained  from  the  ore  two  radioactive  materials,  and  deter¬ 
mined  the  chemical  properties  of  each.  To  that  first  ob¬ 
tained,  they  gave  the  name  Polonium,  in  honor  of  Mme. 
Curie’s  native  country,  Poland.  The  second  they  named 
Radium.  When  in  equilibrium,  radium  is  about  four  million 
times  as  active  as  uranium.  Since  this  pioneer  work,  many 
other  radioactive  elements  have  been  found,  but  of  all  those 
known,  radium  stands  supreme. 

The  discovery  of  radium  opened  to  the  world  a  vast  store¬ 
house  filled  with  priceless  information  about  atoms,  those 
bricks  of  which  all  material  things  are  made.  It  gave  to  the 
physician  a  new  and  powerful  weapon  for  combating  dis¬ 
ease.  To  the  physicist  it  gave  a  source  of  minute  particles 
traveling  at  enormous  velocities,  some  traveling  faster  than 
180,000  miles  a  second,  and  thus  gave  him  a  means  for  pene¬ 
trating  into  and  exploring  the  innermost  portions  of  atoms. 
To  all  of  us  it  gave  luminous  watch  dials,  push  buttons,  etc. 
This  luminosity,  however,  does  not  come  from  the  radium 
itself,  but  from  the  action  of  the  radium  upon  another  and 
much  cheaper  material;  the  amount  of  radium  contained  in 
such  luminous  material  is  exceedingly  small,  seldom  over  one 
part  in  a  hundred  thousand. 

N.  Ernest  Dorsey. 

Washington,  D.  C. 


Plagiarism  in  College  Texts 

Some  time  ago  when  I  happened  to  be  in  the  oflSce  of  a 
New  York  publisher  of  college  texts,  he  threw  upon  his  desk 
two  books,  one  a  textbook  which  his  firm  issued  three  or  four 
years  ago,  and  the  other  a  book  on  the  same  subject  newly 
published  by  another  company. 

“Compare  these  two  pages,”  he  said,  “and  tell  me  what 
you  think  of  them.” 

I  did  so.  The  page  in  the  new  book  was  a  very  obvious 
paraphrase  of  that  of  the  other  book.  I  have  reported  to 
the  discipline  committee  of  my  university  less  flagrant  cases 
of  cribbing  in  freshmen  themes. 

“There  are  several  similar  ‘borrowings’  throughout  the 
new  text,”  remarked  the  publisher.  “What  do  you  think 
of  it?” 

“It  looks  to  me  like  a  clear  instance  of  copyright  infringe- 
,ment,”  I  replied.  “Isn’t  it?” 

“Technically  yes;  but  we  publishers  do  not  like  the  muss 
and  expense  of  a  law-suit.  Besides,  the  other  publishers 
are  not  responsible  for  the  theft;  they  can  not  be  expected 
to  know  that  every  book  they  publish  is  free  from  such  crib¬ 
bing.  The  responsibility  must  lie  with  the  authors.  Either 
they  are  too  careless  in  keeping  and  reporting  the  record  of 
their  obligations  to  others,  or  else  their  ethics  is  all  wrong. 
Unfortunately,”  he  concluded,  “this  is  not  the  only  case  of 
this  sort  that  has  come  up  recently,  and  you  college  teachers 
ought  to  do  something  about  it.” 

I  accept  his  challenge,  and  beginning  with  the  fact — 
which  his  evidence  made  indisputable — that  there  is  too  much 
plagiarism  and  near-plagiarism  in  college  bookmaking,  I  will 
try  to  define  the  term  and  to  suggest  some  probable  causes 
and  possible  remedies. 

To  be  free  from  plagiarism,  a  book  need  not  be  original. 
Few  books  are.  I  once  saw  a  doctor’s  thesis  cynically  re- 
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viewed  as  “a  model  of  obligation  showing.”  The  study  was 
for  the  most  part  a  compilation  of  quotations  and  references. 
It  was  not  original,  but  since  the  author  made  no  attempt 
to  advance  as  his  own,  ideas  taken  from  others,  he  was  not 
guilty  of  plagiarism.  Most  school  and  college  texts  are  quite 
unoriginal.  They  are  designed  only  as  convenient  pieces  of 
machinery  for  passing  on  the  world’s  store  of  learning  and 
lightening  the  burden  of  teaching,  and  if  they  present  old 
facts  in  a  fresh  and  attractive  form  or  add  a  new  device  or  so 
for  sticking  a  few  more  ideas  into  the  resisting  brain  of  the 
student,  they  are  as  original  as  can  be  expected.  Not  every 
teacher  of  mathematics  can  be  a  Hamilton  or  every  English 
instructor  a  Matthew  Arnold.  Nearly  all  such  books  are 
built  upon  content,  plan,  and  pedagogical  tricks  that  are  as 
old  as  the  hills;  all  textbook  makers  draw  freely  from  this 
mass,  but  they  can  not  be  called  plagiarists  for  doing  so.  A 
colleague  told  me  of  a  very  interesting  suit  for  infringement 
of  copyright  which  occurred  in  Washington  some  years  ago. 
One  writer  was  sued  for  plagiarizing  from  another’s  grammar. 
The  lawyer  for  the  defendant  proved  by  an  examination  of 
several  grammars  that  his  client’s  book  no  more  resembled 
that  of  the  plaintiff  than  the  plaintiff’s  grammar  resembled 
several  earlier  ones.  No  rhetorician  has  a  patent  on  the 
division  of  a  rhetoric  into  whole  composition,  paragraph, 
sentence,  and  word;  this  is  merely  the  generally  accepted  ar¬ 
rangement  and  will  be  until  some  genius  discovers  a  better 
one.  Similarly,  no  one  has  a  patent  on  the  choice  of  a  certain 
essay  for  inclusion  in  a  book  of  selections.  There  seems  to 
have  grown  up,  indeed,  almost  a  canon  of  essays  for  use  of 
composition  classes;  the  same  ones  are  reprinted  over  and 
over,  a  striking  evidence,  it  may  be  said  in  passing,  of  the 
lack  of  originality  and  independence  of  our  textbook  makers. 

But  it  is  not  lack  of  originality  which  is  worrying  the 
publishers,  who  are  usually  very  gracious  in  granting  per¬ 
mission  to  reprint,  but  plagiarism,  the  theft  of  another’s  ideas 
and  even  language  without  acknowledgment  of  the  source. 
The  literary  theft  that  led  to  the  writing  of  this  article  is  an 
example  of  plagiarism  that,  I  have  no  doubt,  any  publisher 
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can  match.  A  colleague  with  whom  I  was  recently  discussing 
the  subject  drew  from  a  row  of  books  on  his  desk  two  that 
illustrated  his  statement  that  the  theft  was  often  crudely 
done.  In  this  case  the  writer  of  the  newer  book  had  para¬ 
phrased  page  after  page  of  the  older  one,  frequently  copying 
whole  sentences  with  the  change  of  only  a  word  or  two. 
I  looked  to  see  if  the  plagiarist  had  acknowledged  his  debt  in 
preface,  footnote,  or  bibliography,  but  could  find  no  mention 
of  the  book  from  which  he  had  borrowed.  The  explanation 
that  he  probably  wrote  his  book  on  the  basis  of  notes  made 
some  time  before^its  composition  seems  to  me  an  inadequate 
defense;  inf  any  case  he  was  offering  as  his  own  the  fruit  of 
another  man’s  thought  and  effort. 

There  is,  as  I  have  said,  no  plagiarism  in  selecting  for  illus¬ 
tration  in  a  textbook  the  same  examples  that  another  writer 
has  found  useful — provided,  of  course,  that  they  are  not  of 
his  own  composition.  But  even  in  books  of  selections  there 
is  an  occasional  chance  for  the  theft  of  an  idea.  I  recently 
compared  two  books  of  essays  designed  for  use  in  college 
courses  in  English  composition.  The  originality  of  the  ear¬ 
lier  book  lies  in  the  clever  articulation  of  the  different  reprints; 
the  book  offers  a  selection — not  a  collection — of  essays,  skil¬ 
fully  combined  for  the  accomplishment  of  a  definite  and  sub¬ 
stantial  educational  result.  To  any  one  who  has  used  this 
book  it;is*^at£once  apparent  that  the  second  book,  which 
appeared  two  years  after  the  first,  is  an  attempt  at  imitation ; 
and  yet  in  the  list  of  acknowledgments  in  the  preface  there  is 
no  mention  made  of  the  earlier  work.  It  is  noticeable  that 
the  plagiarist  frequently  tries  to  conceal  his  theft  by  a  studied 
ignoring  of  the  author  plagiarized,  or  even,  in  some  instances, 
by  his  condemnation. 

Many  literary  thefts  occur  not  from  published  works, 
but  from  thej^unpublished  labors  of  others,  and  these  are 
often  more  flagrant,  because  from  their  nature  they  are  less 
open  to  detection.  I  make  no  reference  in  this  paragraph 
to  that  free  and  generous  interchange  of  the  results  of  inves¬ 
tigation  which  adds  to  the  delights  of  literary  labor,  but  only 
to  the  selfish  impulses  that  lead  one  man  to  be  willing  to 
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build  up  his  own  reputation  at  the  expense  of  others.  Uni¬ 
versity  professors  of  established  reputation  are,  I  think,  fre¬ 
quently  unfair  in  the  use  which  they  make  of  the  work  of 
graduate  students  and  of  underlings  in  their  departments. 
I  do  not  like  to  believe  that  many  of  them  mean  to  be  unfair; 
it  is  probable  that  in  their  eagerness  for  research,  and  some¬ 
times  for  the  added  prestige  which  another  successful  inves¬ 
tigation  will  bring  them,  they  carelessly  fail  to  give  credit 
where  credit  is  due.  I  well  remember  with  what  a  sense  of 
injured  justice  a  graduate  student  with  whom  I  once  roomed 
went  home  with  me  from  a  literary  club  meeting  at  which 
one  of  his  professors  had  given  out,  with  some  elaborations,  a 
little  discovery  which  my  friend  had  made  and  communi¬ 
cated  as  the  by-product  of  a  seminar  paper.  The  professor 
made  no  public  acknowledgment  of  his  debt  to  the  student 
and  was  not  entitled  to  all  of  the  laudations  which  he  received. 
Only  within  the  last  few  days  I  learned  of  the  publication  by 
a  head  professor  of  the  biological  investigations  of  a  graduate 
member  of  one  of  his  seminars,  who  was  on  the  point  of  pub¬ 
lishing  them  as  his  doctor’s  dissertation.  A  “scoop”  of  this 
sort  is  particularly  despicable,  since  it  robs  the  younger 
scholar  of  the  prestige  to  which  he  is  justly  entitled.  Such 
injustices  are  so  frequent  that  I  heard  a  famous  Harvard  pro¬ 
fessor  commended  the  other  day  because  “he  always  gives 
credit  in  his  publications  for  contributions  sent  him,”  as  if 
this  quality  gave  him  distinction. 

It  would  be  wrong  to  suppose,  of  course,  that  the  unac¬ 
knowledged  publication  of  the  ideas  and  writings  of  subordin¬ 
ates  by  their  superiors  is  confined  to  university  circles;  busi¬ 
ness  houses  are  not  by  any  means  free  from  this  offense.  I 
am  not  alluding  to  the  publication  under  a  firm  name  only 
of  books  which  represent  the  cooperative  efforts  of  many  in¬ 
vestigators;  I  am  thinking  rather  of  those  numerous  instances 
in  which  a  superior  issues  under  his  own  name  a  book  which 
is  largely  the  work  of  his  subordinates,  sometimes  even  to 
the  phrasing.  I  have  in  mind,  for  example,  the  astonishment 
of  a  clever  secretary  on  finding  that  a  little  article  which  she 
had  written,  quite  independently,  at  the  request  of  her  chief 
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was  included  verbatim  and  without  acknowledgment  as  a 
chapter  in  one  of  his  books.  She  could  not  help  wondering 
how  much  more  of  the  same  book  had  been  similarly  farmed 
out.  Such  a  man  is  reaping  where  he  has  not  sown  and  get¬ 
ting  credit  that  belongs  properly  to  others. 

The  causes  of  plagiarism  in  the  university  world  are 
various.  It  is  possible  that  an  occasional  plagiarism  results 
from  the  temptation  to  secure  royalties  and  thereby  eke  out 
a  salary  altogether  inadequate  to  meet  leaping  expenses. 
But  I  believe  that  most  result  from  a  desire  to  get  into  print. 
Academic  advancement  comes  more  quickly  from  an  in¬ 
tellectual  activity  that  manifests  itself  in  publication  than 
from  any  other  single  qualification.  Inspiring  teaching  is 
usually  spoken  of  as  a  sine  qua  non;  skilful  administrative 
work,  though  it  may  save  the  university  thousands  of  dollars 
annually  and  reduce  human  friction  losses,  is  regarded  as  a 
contribution  of  only  secondary  importance.  Good  teaching 
and  intelligent  and  honest  administration  very  seldom  give 
a  man  a  reputation  beyond  the  walls  of  his  own  college; 
publications,  on  the  other  hand,  advertise  him,  his  depart¬ 
ment,  and  his  university. 

I  do  not  wish  to  be  understood  as  disparaging  the  univer¬ 
sities  for  their  attitude  toward  the  publications  of  their  facul¬ 
ties,  for  intellectual  sterility  or  laziness  is  a  serious  defect  in 
any  college  teacher;  I  am  concerned  here  only  with  some  pos¬ 
sible  results  of  the  situation.  Some  departments  keep  files 
of  the  publications  of  their  members,  and  most  universities 
publish  annual  lists  of  books  and  articles  written  by  their 
professors.  Young  instructors  are  told  to  “come  across,” 
which  means  that  they  must  publish  something.  As  they 
look  about  them,  they  see  advancement  determined  largely 
in  terms  of  quantity  production  of  books  and  articles,  and  if 
they  are  tempted  to  shirk  their  teaching  and  their  committee 
work  in  order  to  “get  out  something,”  it  is  not  surprising. 
I  have  heard  university  teachers  openly  praised  for  publica¬ 
tions  which  I  knew  they  had  worked  at  in  the  time  stolen 
from  their  students  and  colleagues.  And  if,  under  the  pres¬ 
sure  to  publish,  they  tend  to  labor  more  and  more  shallowly, 
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to  “scamp”  their  writing  with  increasing  frequency,  and  to 
rely  more  and  more  upon  the  work  of  others,  such  results  are 
only  to  be  expected.  In  a  defense  of  the  business  man  against 
the  charge  of  bad  ethics,  Herbert  Spencer  asserts  that  busi¬ 
ness  men  are  not  fundamentally  less  honest  than  other  men, 
but  are  simply  subjected  to  greater  and  more  constant  temp¬ 
tations  than  are  others.  They  are  tempted,  he  says,  to  ac¬ 
quire  money  dishonestly,  not  so  much  because  they  want 
money,  as  because  they  want  that  respect  of  the  community 
which  money  brings.  I  believe  that  in  the  college  world 
men  are  sometimes  similarly  tempted  to  “scamp”  their  work 
for  publication — frequently  by  plagiarizing — because  of  the 
increased  academic  reputation  which  publication  brings. 
Publications  are  to  the  college  teacher  what  stocks,  bonds, 
and  bank  deposits  are  to  the  business  man;  they  are  the 
trophies  of  the  chase,  the  visible  symbols  of  attainment. 

A  single  illustration  of  what  I  believe  to  have  been  a  yield¬ 
ing  to  such  temptation  may  make  my  hypothesis  clearer. 
Some  years  ago  a  college  teacher  changed  from  one  university 
to  another,  leaving  to  a  friend  and  colleague  the  final  revision 
and  publication  of  a  piece  of  work  upon  which  he  had  spent 
much  time.  The  conception  of  the  work  was  his,  the  general 
plan  was  his,  and  he  had  worked  out  most  of  the  details. 
There  remained,  to  be  sure,  considerable  labor  in  final  check¬ 
ing  and  correcting,  and  in  seeing  the  publication  through  the 
press,  but  the  work  still  to  be  done  was  not  nearly  the  equiva¬ 
lent  of  that  which  had  been  completed.  And  yet  when  the 
book  appeared,  the  name  of  the  friend  and  colleague  was 
printed  alone  and  in  capitals  across  the  title-page,  and  no¬ 
where  in  the  volume  was  mention  made  of  the  hours  of 
conscientious  thought  and  effort  which  the  originator  had  ex¬ 
pended.  Since  the  publication  was  for  a  society  in  which 
both  men  were  members,  and  brought  no  royalties,  I  believe 
that  the  second  man  had  simply  yielded  to  the  temptation  to 
increase  his  reputation  by  adding  his  name  to  another  title- 
page,  salving  his  conscience,  perhaps,  with  the  thought  that 
since  he  had  done  part  of  the  work,  he  was  entitled,  in  the 
absence  of  his  friend,  to  claim  all  of  it. 
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Perhaps  my  publisher  is  right  in  believing  that  the  only 
final  cure  for  plagiarism  among  university  textbook  makers 
is  the  establishment  of  a  higher  ethical  standard.  There 
are,  however,  two  or  three  correctives  that,  I  think,  might 
improve  matters.  To  begin  with,  professors  in  charge  of 
seminars  should  do  all  in  their  power  to  discourage  too  high 
an  estimate  of  that  pseudo-research  which  consists  simply  in 
assembling  fragments  of  the  published  investigations  of 
others.  If  this  work  is  to  be  done  at  all,  its  values  should 
not  be  overemphasized,  nor  confused  with  those  of  genuine, 
original  investigation.  The  senior  members  of  a  depart¬ 
ment  should  be  exceedingly  scrupulous  in  acknowledging 
obligations  to  other  members  and  should  especially  avoid 
any  appearance  of  exploiting  younger  scholars.  In  lecturing 
and  in  writing  they  should  take  the  utmost  pains  to  acknowl¬ 
edge  all  obligations  and  to  give  credit  where  credit  is  due. 
I  do  not  think  that  college  administrations  should  lay  less 
emphasis  upon  the  importance  of  publication  than  is  done  at 
present;  I  believe,  however,  that  there  is  room  for  improve¬ 
ment  in  the  valuations  placed  upon  some  of  this  work. 
Over-praise  of  mere  publication,  as  distinguished  from  solid 
and  scholarly  work,  should  be  discouraged  because  such 
over-valuations  tempt  to  cheap,  tawdry,  and  frequently 
dishonest  investigating  and  writing.  And  finally,  college 
administrations,  learned  societies,  and  publishers  can  do 
much  to  reduce  the  evil  of  plagiarism,  if  they  will  only  be 
willing  to  handle  flagrant  cases  openly,  directly,  and  without 
gloves. 


New  York  University, 
New  York  City 


Homer  A.  Watt. 


Of  What  Use  Is  a  Psychological  Clinic? 


In  1896  a  principal  of  schools  in  Philadelphia  brought  a 
chronic  bad  speller  to  the  director  of  the  psychological 
laboratory  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania.  The  prin¬ 
cipal  felt  that  if  the  science  of  psychology  was  of  any  prac¬ 
tical  value  it  should  be  able  to  offer  helpful  suggestions 
respecting  the  educational  treatment  of  children  who  are 
suffering  from  general  or  specific  mental,  social,  or  educa¬ 
tional  disabilities.  This  incident  led  to  the  establishment 
of  the  first  psychological  clinic,  so  denominated,  although 
some  psychologists  and  psychopathologists  had  previously 
concerned  themselves  with  applications  of  psychological 
facts  which  were  more  or  less  clinical  in  nature. 

The  growth  of  clinical  psychology  was  at  first  exceedingly 
slow.  In  1909,  thirteen  years  after  the  founding  of  the  initial 
clinic,  when  the  writer  entered  the  field,  there  were  only 
four  or  five  other  clinical  psychologists,  so-called,  in  the  en¬ 
tire  country.  But  the  progress  made  during  the  last  five 
years  has  been  astonishingly  rapid.  There  are  now  in  this 
country  alone  hundreds  of  psychological  clinics  in  universi¬ 
ties,  public  schools,  institutions  for  mental  defectives,  psycho- 
tics,  delinquents,  criminals,  and  dependents,  in  juvenile  and 
adult  courts,  state  departments  of  education,  health  and 
charities  in  Boards  of  Control  and  in  immigrant  stations, 
while  a  very  considerable  mass  of  experimental  data  has  been 
accumulated  and  numerous  books,  monographs,  memoirs, 
and  journals  have  already  appeared  which  deal  with  mental 
tests,  mentally  abnormal  and  subnormal  children,  and  the 
intelligence  of  children. 

The  greatest  stimulus  to  the  growth  and  popularization 
of  clinical  psychology  came  from  the  development  of  indi¬ 
vidual  scales  for  the  measurement  of  intelligence,  particu¬ 
larly  the  Binet-Simon  scale,  which  has  now  gone  through 
numerous  revisions,  extensions  and  translations,  and  which 
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is,  in  some  form,  in  almost  universal  use  at  the  present  time. 
It  is  true,  to  be  sure,  that  the  widespread  employment  and 
enormous  popularity  of  this  scale  are  due,  to  a  considerable 
extent,  to  the  exaggerated  impressions  of  its  accuracy  and 
the  misconceptions  regarding  its  uses  which  were  conveyed 
by  some  of  the  early  commentators  and  propagandists.  The 
passing  years  have  brought  deepened  insight  respecting  the 
nature  of  educational  and  psychological  deviations,  and  dis¬ 
cretion  regarding  the  claims  and  uses  of  former  tests.  It  is 
now  generally  conceded  that  the  data  derived  from  standard¬ 
ized  psychological  tests,  however  valuable,  contribute  only 
one  element  in  the  diagnosis  of  mental,  educational,  or  social 
deviates.  No  tests  have  yet  been  devised  which  will  take 
the  place  of  a  technically  trained  and  experienced  specialist 
on  mental  abnormalities,  and  such  a  specialist  must  be  more 
than  a  commander  of  a  battery  of  tests.  He  must  be  either 
a  well  trained  clinical  psychologist  with  a  reasonable  back¬ 
ground  of  medical  knowledge,  or  a  physician  with  an  adequate 
preparation  and  experience  in  clinical  psychology.  At  the 
present  time  there  is  only  a  handful  of  psychiatrists,  psycho¬ 
pathologists,  or  psychoanalysts,  who  have  anything  like  an 
adequate  preparation  in  the  various  branches  of  modern 
applied  psychology,  while  there  is  only  a  handful  of  clinical 
psychologists  with  adequate  preparation  in  neuropsychiatry, 
psychoanalysis,  or  physical  symptomatology.  It  is  probably 
inevitable  that  this  should  be  so,  for  no  single  specialist  can 
possibly  attain  perfection,  and  for  long  retain  his  competency 
in  all  these  intricate  fields.  Anyone  posing  as  a  specialist  in 
the  whole  field  of  physical,  mental,  educational,  and  social 
pathology  would  be  essentially  a  jack-of-all-trades,  and 
come  very  near  to  being  a  quack — and  there  are  to-day 
plenty  of  quacks,  even  in  the  learned  professions — men  who 
do  not  hesitate  to  offer  expert  opinions  in  fields  in  which  they 
are  essentially  amateurs.  But  we  do  not  hesitate  to  aflBrm 
that  no  neuropsychiatrist  can  do  the  work  of  a  modern 
clinical  psychologist  who  does  not  have  extensive  technical 
training  and  experience  in  clinical  psychology,  while  no 
clinical  psychologist  can  adequately  interpret  his  psychologi- 
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cal  findings  who  does  not  possess  an  orientating  or  back¬ 
ground  knowledge  of  physical,  psychiatric,  mental,  education¬ 
al,  and  social  pathology. 

Nevertheless,  the  prodigious  amount  of  study  latterly 
given  to  defectives  and  delinquents  is  primarily  due  to  the 
invention  and  practical  utilization  of  tests  of  intelligence. 
But  this  very  circumstance  explains  why  the  new  movement 
in  psychology  and  corrective  pedagogy  has  been  rather  one¬ 
sided.  The  emphasis  has  been  placed  almost  entirely  upon 
the  study  of  the  development  of  the  intelligence  and  the 
study  of  individuals  who  manifest  intelligence  deviations, 
especially  the  feeble-minded  and  subnormal,  with  the  result 
that  an  exaggerated  emphasis  has  been  given  to  the  problem 
of  feeble-mindedness.  The  study  of  the  emotional,  instinc¬ 
tive  and  volitional  factors  as  elements  of  mental  health  and 
malfunctioning  has  been  largely  neglected  except  by  the 
psychiatrists  and  Freudian  psychoanalysts.  But  psycho¬ 
analysis,  psychiatry,  and  clinical  psychology  have  developed 
as  practically  independent  movements. 

The  most  recent  advance  in  the  field  of  intelligence  testing 
is  the  utilization  of  group  tests  in  the  examination  of  large 
masses  of  subjects.  To  be  sure,  certain  systems  of  group 
tests  were  devised  years  ago — the  writer  devised  such  a  sys¬ 
tem  in  1910  for  the  study  of  the  effects  of  oral  hygiene  on 
the  mentation  of  a  squad  of  school  children — but  little  use 
was  made  of  group  intelligence  tests  until  the  crisis  of  war 
showed  the  futility  of  attempting  to  give  individual  intelli¬ 
gence  tests  to  millions  of  recruits.  In  order  to  make  it 
possible  to  examine  expeditiously  large  numbers  of  soldiers, 
the  Division  of  Psychology  in  the  Army  devised  several  series 
of  group  tests  which  could  be  administered  to  all  draftees 
whether  literate,  illiterate,  non-English  speaking,  super¬ 
normal  or  subnormal.  The  number  of  soldiers  examined  by 
these  tests  reached  almost  1,750,000.  This  represents  by 
far  the  most  extensive  intelligence  survey  ever  attempted. 

Group  intelligence  tests  are  now  given  in  a  large  number 
of  school  systems  and  institutions  throughout  the  country. 
But  the  merit  of  these  tests  lies  chiefly  in  their  availability 
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for  rapid  mass  surveys.  By  means  of  the  group  tests  scores 
or  hundreds  of  subjects  can  be  tested  in  one  sitting.  Cer¬ 
tainly  group  results  are  not  so  reliable  or  accurate  as  the 
results  obtained  from  individual  tests.  Without  adequate 
interpretation  of  all  the  facts  concerned  in  individual  cases, 
erroneous  inferences  of  very  serious  import  would  frequently 
be  drawn  from  the  test  results.  To  the  clinical  psychologist 
the  group  tests  are  only  of  value  for  conducting  preliminary 
surveys.  They  offer  an  additional  aid  in  the  preliminary 
selection  of  cases  for  the  more  complete  individual  examina¬ 
tion. 

The  St.  Louis  Psycho-Educational  Clinic  was  established 
in  September,  1914.  The  reason  for  the  establishment  of  the 
clinic  was  the  growing  conviction  that  greater  care  must  be 
exercised  in  the  assignment  of  children  to  the  Special  Schools 
for  Individual  Instruction,  which,  in  St.  Louis,  are  designed 
for  feeble-minded  children.  Most  of  the  work  of  the  clinic 
has  been  devoted  to  the  selection  of  candidates  for  these 
schools  and  the  direction  of  the  educational  activities  in  them 
as  well  as  the  diagnostic  differentiation  and  recommendation 
for  placement  of  other  types  of  children  that  have  incidentally 
come  to  the  clinic.  The  influence  of  the  clinic,  however, 
has  made  itself  felt  not  only  in  the  reorganization  of  the 
activities  of  the  public  schools  to  meet  the  needs  of  various 
types  of  children:  it  has  aided  in  arousing  much  interest  in 
St.  Louis,  in  Missouri,  and  elsewhere  in  the  welfare  of  handi¬ 
capped  children,  and  has  led  directly  to  the  enactment  of 
many  progressive  laws.  It  must  here  suflSce  merely  to  ap¬ 
pend  a  tabulation  of  the  diagnoses  of  2,398  consecutive  school 
cases  given  individual  examinations.  Subjects  who  were 
only  given  group  intelligence  tests  are  not  included.  It  will 
be  noted  from  the  intelligence  diagnosis  that  almost  90 
per  cent,  were  classified  as  subnormal.  The  reason  why  so 
many  were  thus  classified  is  the  circumstances  that  we  have 
only  had  time  to  examine  those  regarded  as  the  most  defi¬ 
cient.  At  the  same  time,  only  one  third  of  the  entire  number 
were  diagnosed  as  feeble-minded.  We  have  not  included 
all  the  special  types  in  the  supplementary  diagnosis.  Those 
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included  represent  the  most  interesting  types  from  the 
psychoeducational  viewpoint. 


Intelligence  Diagnosis  op  2,398  Consecutive  School  Cases 


Boys 

Girls 

Both  Sexes 

No. 

Per  cent. 

No. 

Per  cent. 

No. 

Per  cent. 

Normal . 

68 

3.98 

13 

1.87 

81 

8.37 

Retarded . 

84 

4.92 

20 

2.88 

104 

4.33 

Backward . 

517 

30.32 

129 

18.61 

646 

26.93 

Borderline . 

494 

28.97 

178 

25.68 

672 

28.02 

Diagnosis  deferred . 

55 

3.22 

81 

4.47 

86 

8.58 

Mentality  Undetermined.  .  . . 

5 

0.29 

2 

0.28 

7 

0.29 

Morons . 

305 

17.88 

190 

27.41 

495 

20.64 

Imbeciles . 

172 

10.08 

128 

18.48 

300 

12.51 

Idiots . 

5 

0.29 

2 

0.28 

7 

0.29 

Total  Feeble-Minded . 

483 

28.32 

320 

46.17 

803 

33.48 

Supplementary  Diagnosis— 

-Special  Types 

Boys 

Girls 

Both  Sexes 

No. 

Per  cent. 

No. 

Per  cent. 

No. 

Per  cent. 

Speech  Defectives . 

342 

0.2 

130 

0.18 

472 

19.68 

Motor  Aphasia . 

16 

0.009 

2 

0.002 

18 

0.75 

Delinquents . 

335 

0.12 

56 

0.08 

391 

16.72 

Visual  Aphasia . 

15 

0.008 

2 

0.002 

17 

0.7 

Dyslexia . 

84 

0.049 

8 

0.011 

92 

8.83 

Visual  Aphasia  and  Dyslexia. 

99 

0.058 

10 

0.014 

109 

4.54 

Epileptics . 

24 

0.014 

14 

0.02 

88 

1.58 

Psychopathic . 

15 

0.008 

7 

0.01 

22 

0.91 

Unstable  and  Neurotic . 

107 

0.062 

49 

0.07 

156 

6.5 

Mongolians . 

9 

0.005 

10 

0.014 

19 

0.79 

Cretins . 

2 

0.001 

5 

0.007 

7 

0.29 

Clinical  psychology,  or  psycho-clinical  paidology,  as  it 
may  perhaps  be  more  fittingly  called  (which  is  neither  psy¬ 
chiatry  or  general  medicine,  on  the  one  hand,  nor  general  or 
experimental  psychology,  on  the  other),  is  still  in  its  infancy. 
While  already  rich  in  practical  achievements,  a  larger  minis¬ 
try  than  thus  far  rendered  may  be  expected  from  this  science 
in  the  years  to  come. 

J.  E.  Wallace  Wallin. 

Director,  Bureau  op  Special  Education, 

Miami  University 
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NOTES  AND  NEWS 


Oxir  educational  In  a  recent  number  of  Scole  og  Samfund 
situation  (School  and  Society),  a  standard  educational 

journal  published  in  Christiania,  Norway,  appeared  the  fol¬ 
lowing  item  of  news: 

AN  ASTOUNDING  EDUCATIONAL  SITUATION  IN  AMERICA 

A  new  American  school  law,  the  Smith-Towner  Bill,  which  is  now  under 
consideration  in  the  Congress  of  The  United  States,  proposes  to  establish 
a  Department  of  Education,  under  the  direction  of  a  Secretary  (Minister 
of  Education),  who  is  to  be  a  member  of  the  President’s  cabinet.  The  bill 
further  seeks  to  have  one  hundred  million  dollars  appropriated,  which  shall 
be  distributed  among  the  states  to  encourage  and  assist  these  in  the  work 
of  furthering  education,  but  with  the  expressed  stipulation  that  the  public 
schools  shall  remain  entirely  under  the  control  of  the  several  states. 

A  federal  Department  of  Education  was  once  before  (1867)  established, 
but  after  two  years  it  was  dissolved  and  its  work  transferred  to  a  Bureau 
of  Education,  and  subordinated  officially  to  the  Department  of  the  In¬ 
terior,  with  the  result  that  education  and  instruction  have  been  given 
meager  attention.  The  Americans  now  have  to  face  the  humiliating  fact 
that  millions  of  American  citizens  are  not  even  able  to  read  the  ballots 
they  cast. 

The  bill  makes  it  the  duty  of  the  new  Department  to  conduct  investiga¬ 
tions  within  all  fields  of  education  and  give  reports  thereon.  The  one 
hundred  million  dollars  is  to  be  used  for:  (1)  decreasing  illiteracy;  (2)  the 
Americanization  of  foreigners;  (3)  physical  education;  (4)  the  training  of 
teachers;  and  (5)  the  partial  payment  of  teachers’  salaries,  the  general 
improvement  of  instruction,  especially  in  the  rural  districts,  and  the  equal¬ 
ization  of  educational  opportunities.  The  appropriations  are  to  be  appor¬ 
tioned  to  the  several  states,  however,  only  on  condition  that  each  state 
shall  grant  an  equal  amount  for  the  same  purposes. 

The  bill  has  been  before  Congress  for  about  a  year  and  a  half,  and  has 
aroused  much  discussion.  Some  of  the  opponents  are  afraid  that  the  bill 
will  centralize  the  control  of  education  and  instruction  in  the  federal  gov¬ 
ernment;  others  are  opposed  to  the  big  appropriations.  The  bill  is  backed 
by  many  leading  schoolmen,  teachers’  associations,  and  many  other  civic 
organizations,  especially  those  composed  of  women. 

One  of  the  advocates  of  the  bill.  Professor  George  Drayton  Strayer,  says : 
“There  are  now  in  Washington  more  than  forty  different  offices  for  the 
improvement  of  Education;  it  would  evidently  be  an  advantage  to  gather 
all  these  under  one  responsible  head.’’ 

Heretofore  it  has  been  taken  for  granted  that  the  individual  states  could 
sufficiently  look  out  for  education.  It  now  appears  that  one  quarter  of 
the  population  can  not  read  an  English  newspaper  or  write  a  fair  letter; 
that  American  teachers  are  more  poorly  trained  than  the  teachers  of  any 
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other  civilized  country,  only  one  out  of  five  having  had  a  high  schoo 
training;  and  that  only  one  third  of  the  men  that  gathered  in  the  camps 
during  the  war  were  fit  for  active  service.  To  remedy  these  deficiencies, 
the  nation  must  now  take  action  through  the  Federal  Government.  As 
some  states  can  not  afford  as  much  money  as  others,  it  would  be  unjust  to 
require  an  equal  support  of  schools  from  all;  the  only  fair  solution  is  that  the 
wealth  of  the  whole  nation  be  taxed  for  the  improvement  of  general 
education. 

Opponents  maintain  that  the  appropriation  proposed  is  too  large,  and 
that  the  sums  fixed  for  the  special  items  are  out  of  all  proportion  to  the 
needs  of  the  country.  One  hundred  million  dollars  are,  however,  no  more 
than  what  the  United  States  needed  for  carrying  on  the  war  for  two  and 
one-half  days,  and  in  the  last  session  of  Congress  fifteen  hundred  millions 
were  appropriated  for  army  and  navy.  Surely  the  nation  should  be  able 
to  afford  the  sum  mentioned  for  teaching,  if  one  believes  that  it  should  help 
in  the  present  critical  situation.  Investigations  concerning  the  use  of  the 
individual  appropriations  show  that  very  little  more  than  a  laying  of  the 
foundation  can  be  made  with  the  money  at  disposal  in  realizing  the  ideal 
of  equal  educational  opportunity  for  all.  Nor  will  the  goal  be  reached  as 
to  physical  education  and  sanitation,  though  a  step  forward  will  be  taken. 
And  the  sums  to  be  used  to  overcome  the  dearth  of  teachers  will  some¬ 
what  relieve  the  country  of  the  present  crisis,  but  will  not  secure  a  sufficient 
number  of  trained  teachers  for  all  the  American  Schools.  In  the  matter 
of  the  lack  of  ability  to  read  and  of  the  Americanization  of  foreigners,  the 
money  will  go  a  long  way.  The  bill  is  not  intended  to  centralize  the 
control  of  educational  affairs  in  the  Department.  Nor  will  it  create 
complete  uniformity  in  plans  and  methods  for  the  schools  of  the  various 
states,  as  many  opponents  hold.  The  educational  authorities  of  each 
individual  state  are  to  organize  and  control  the  schools  of  the  state. 

To  share  in  the  appropriation,  a  state  must  pledge  itself  to  establish: 
(a)  a  fixed  school  term  of  at  least  twenty-four  weeks  a  year  for  all  children 
of  school  age;  (b)  compulsory  school  attendance  for  all  children  between 
seven  and  fourteen  years  of  age;  and  (c)  English  as  the  basic  language  of 
instruction  in  all  schools,  public  and  private. 

Many  of  the  men  that  favor  the  bill  give  an  exceedingly  dark  picture  of 
school  conditions  in  the  United  States.  The  war  has  in  many  ways  re¬ 
vealed  evident  defects  in  several  fields,  but  especially  in  the  want  of  gen¬ 
eral  fundamental  education.  Among  the  drafted  men  there  were  in  every 
company,  from  all  the  states,  some  that  could  not  read  or  write.  But 
worst  of  all  were  the  conditions  among  the  people  from  the  South;  of  these 
more  than  one  half  could  neither  read  nor  write,  or,  at  any  rate,  they  were 
so  limited  that  they  could  not  read  and  understand  instructions.  In  some 
of  the  mountain  districts  no  schools  can  be  found,  and  as  soon  as  a  school- 
house  is  built,  some  one  sets  it  on  fire,  and  thereby  puts  an  end  to  instruc¬ 
tion. 

The  lack  of  trained  teachers  is  frightful.  The  best  teachers  leave  their 
positions  on  account  of  the  absurdly  low  salaries,  and  seek  other  better 
paid  work.  In  but  a  few  states  are  as  many  as  one  half  of  the  teachers 
fully  trained,  with  four  years  at  high  school  and  two  years  of  training;  in 
the  great  majority  the  conditions  are  far  worse.  Last  fall  several  thousand 
schools  had  absolutely  no  teachers,  and  could  not  be  opened.  In  the  en¬ 
tire  United  States  there  are  now  about  one  hundred  thousand  teaching 
positions  unfilled  or  occupied  by  decidedly  unqualified  persons.  It  is, 
therefore,  hoped  that  Congress  will  pass  the  Smith-Towner  Bill,  in  order 
that  as  soon  as  possible  something  can  be  done  to  correct  these  defects. 
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This  seems  to  depict  a  decidedly  serious  condition  of 
aflFairs  when  it  comes  from  a  foreign  nation.  But  is  it  not 
true?  A  company  of  Norwegian  scholars  educated  in  Ameri¬ 
can  universities  waited  upon  the  editor  of  Scale  og  Samfund 
and  demanded  that  he  retract  this  slander  of  their  adopted 
land,  but  in  answer  that  gentleman  showed  them  the  articles 
for  and  against  the  Smith-Towner  Bill  in  the  Educational 
Review  during  the  past  few  months.  While  some  state¬ 
ments  in  the  Norwegian  article  had  been  exaggerated  and 
some  facts  could  not  be  precisely  understood  by  the  foreign 
editor,  on  the  whole  the  description  was  substantially 
correct. 

Educators  and  others  in  the  United  States  have  been 
equally  reluctant  with  these  former  students  from  Norway 
to  believe  the  facts  revealed  by  the  war.  But  statistical 
evidence  has  been  at  hand  for  some  time,  and  “is  writ  so 
large  that  he  who  runs  may  read.’*  Well,  what  are  we  going 
to  do  about  it.^  The  Towner-Sterling  Bill  (H.  R.  7 — S.  1252) 
before  the  present  Congress,  which  is  the  successor  of  the 
Smith-Towner  Bill  in  its  revised  form,  furnishes  the  answer. 
All  the  valid  objections,  such  as  the  method  of  specifying  the 
bureaus  and  divisions  to  be  included  in  the  new  Department 
of  Education  and  the  possible  interference  with  the  states* 
autonomy  in  education,  have  now  been  removed.  The  bill 
was  reported  favorably  by  the  House  Committee  on  Educa¬ 
tion  in  the  last  Congress,  but  could  not  be  pressed  to  passage 
for  want  of  time.  Unless  some  legislation  of  the  sort  is  had 
soon,  this  great  nation  will  not  only  suffer  in  every  field  of 
civilized  endeavor,  but  will  become  an  object  of  derision  to  the 
progressive  countries  of  Europe. 


A  Department  of 
Public  Welfare 


At  the  present  juncture  an  administration 
measure,  known  as  the  Kenyon-Fess  Bill 
(S.  1607 — ^H.  R.  5837),  has  been  presented  to  Congress  as  a 
panacea  for  all  our  social  ills.  At  least  it  would  seem  to 
try  to  embrace  them  all.  The  bill  would  establish  a  Depart- 
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ment  of  Public  Welfare  in  the  President’s  cabinet,  and  the 
proposed  portfolio  would  include  four  divisions :  Education, 
Public  Health,  Social  Welfare,  and  Veteran  Service.  The  bill 
was  very  hastily  prepared,  and  the  details  are  not  worked 
out.  The  actual  description  of  the  Department  in  terms  of 
existing  offices,  bureaus,  divisions,  or  commissions  is  inchoate 
and  amorphous.  The  bill  represents  a  plan  long  cherished 
by  the  President.  He  has  “as  his  objective  the  highest  type 
of  American  citizen,  physically  and  mentally  developed,” 
and  education  is  to  be  made  the  corner-stone  of  this  new 
effort  toward  constructive  social  legislation.  This  is  a  won¬ 
derful  vision,  but  is  it  not  a  trifle  vague We  are  asked  to 
trust  its  general  beneficent  effect  when  it  has  once  been  safely 
established,  but  what  about  the  present  emergency? 

The  most  serious  feature  is  that  in  a  potpourri  of  this  sort 
the  flavor  of  education  is  almost  certain  to  be  lost.  The 
various  veteran  activities  alone  are  so  numerous  and  impor¬ 
tant  that  they  would  be  bound  to  preponderate.  Dr.  (Gen¬ 
eral)  Sawyer,  who  usually  represents  the  President  in  this 
matter  and  is  thought  by  many  to  be  the  person  destined 
for  the  new  secretaryship,  in  a  discussion  before  the  American 
Council  on  Education,  estimated  that  the  combined  expendi¬ 
tures  of  the  department  will  represent  approximately  a  billion 
dollars  a  year  and  admitted  that  of  this  sum  less  than  half  a 
million  would  go  to  education.  Such  a  discrepancy  clearly 
indicates  how  completely  educational  interests  would  be  sub¬ 
merged.  In  a  meeting  during  the  latter  part  of  April  the 
allied  educational  forces  supporting  the  Towner-Sterling  Bill 
agreed  in  conference  to  compromise  on  a  Department  of 
Education  and  Public  Welfare,  provided  the  fundamental 
principles  of  that  measure  were  incorporated  therein.  Sen¬ 
ator  Kenyon,  Congressman  Fess,  and  General  Sawyer  were 
willing,  but  the  President  persisted  in  his  advocacy  of  a 
straight  Department  of  Public  Welfare,  with  Education  as 
one  of  its  four  sub-divisions.  Much  water,  however,  has  run 
under  the  bridge  since  then.  The  combined  forces  of  the 
National  Education  Association,  the  National  Committee  for 
a  Department  of  Education,  the  American  Council  of  Educa- 
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tion,  three  of  the  great  national  women’s  organizations,  the 
American  Federation  of  Labor,  representatives  of  Protestant 
churches  and  institutions,  and  resolutions  adopted  by  the 
highest  Masonic  orders  have  set  forth  their  position  on  the 
subject.  The  President  has  hitherto  shown  himself  a  reason¬ 
able  and  practical  statesman,  and  must  now  thoroughly  real¬ 
ize  that  his  high  position  does  not  furnish  him  with  prescience 
concerning  a  field  in  which  he  has  neither  special  training  nor 
experience.  As  a  sturdy  exponent  of  democracy,  he  will 
scarcely  hold  that  “the  king  can  do  no  wrong.” 


The  new 
Commissioner  of 
Education 


One  of  the  doubts  in  the  minds  of  those 
opposing  the  Public  Welfare  Bill  has  been 
whether  it  would  be  possible  to  secure  one 
of  the  leaders  in  educational  work  to  head  this  division  at 
such  slight  compensation.  General  Sawyer’s  reply  to  an 
inquiry  on  this  subject:  “You  would  be  surprised  if  I  were 
to  tell  you  of  the  character  of  men  and  women  who  have 
volunteered  to  come  to  these  positions,  should  such  positions 
become  open  to  them,”  indicates  how  far  this  representative 
of  the  administration  has  failed  to  grasp  the  point  of  view 
of  the  leading  educators.  The  chairman  of  the  American 
Council  on  Education  at  once  properly  responded:  “We 
never  use  volunteers.  We  go  and  seek  the  men  we  want, 
and  they  are  sometimes  hard  to  get.” 

Confidence  in  the  administration’s  educational  wisdom 
has  been  somewhat  shaken  by  the  appointment  of  Dr.  John 
J.  Tigert  in  the  place  of  Dr.  Philander  P.  Claxton,  for  ten 
years  United  States  Commissioner  of  Education.  Professor 
Tigert  may  yet  prove  an  admirable  official.  He  comes  of  a 
distinguished  family  and  has  previously  been  honored  by  the 
appointment  as  Rhodes  scholar  from  Kentucky.  Moreover, 
Horace  Mann,  Thomas  Arnold,  and  Charles  W.  Eliot  were 
quite  as  young  and  inconspicuous  when  they  were  chosen  to 
fill  a  high  educational  oflBce,  and  have  left  a  record  that  has 
commanded  the  admiration  and  respect  of  the  educational 
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world.  But  the  fact  remains  that  Commissioner  Tigert 
would  probably  never  have  been  selected  by  a  body  of  experts 
or  of  impartial  lay  citizens,  and  the  removal  of  Dr.  Claxton 
seems  to  have  been  somewhat  impelled  by  political  motives, 
which  should  everywhere  be  eliminated  from  education.  The 
educational  forces  throughout  the  country  will  wish  the  new 
commissioner  great  success  in  his  responsible  and  trying  posi¬ 
tion  and  will  furnish  him  loyal  support,  but  they  can  not  but 
wish  that  the  conditions  connected  with  his  appointment  had 
been  different. 

As  to  Dr.  Claxton,  his  long  and  faithful  service  will  be  more 
and  more  recognized.  He  has  proved  a  genuine  educational 
missionary,  and  by  his  circulars,  bulletins,  and  reports,  and, 
above  all,  by  his  personal  presence  in  every  state  of  the 
Union,  has  aroused  activity  in  a  great  variety  of  educational 
fields  where  we  had  seldom  or  never  entered.  Dr.  Ryan  of 
the  New  York  Evening  Post  summarizes  the  services  of  the 
retiring  leader  most  accurately,  when  he  says:  “Dr.  Claxton 
found  a  statistical  bureau  of  the  typical  government  sort. 
He  made  it  a  promotion  agency,  in  the  right  sense  of  the  word, 
for  the  best  in  education.” 


The  Pan-Pacific 

Educational 

Congress 


One  of  the  last  official  acts  of  Commissioner 
Claxton  was  the  formulation  of  a  program 
for  the  Pan-Pacific  Educational  Congress, 
which  was  held  in  Honolulu  from  August  11th  to  21st.  This 
service  he  undertook  at  the  request  of  the  Pan-Pacific  Union, 
which  has  its  headquarters  at  Honolulu  and  represents  the 
various  countries  of  the  Pacific.  It  is  directed  by  an  inter¬ 
national  board  of  trustees  and  is  supported  by  appropriations 
made  by  the  Pacific  governments.  The  Governor  of  Hawaii 
serves  as  president,  but  the  policies  are  largely  shaped  by 
Alexander  Hume  Ford,  its  Secretary-Director,  and  under 
his  leadership  has  been  planned  a  series  of  conferences  for  the 
purpose  of  discussing  matters  of  common  interest  to  the 
Pacific  nations  and  of  bringing  their  peoples  into  more  friendly 
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relationship  through  better  mutual  understanding.  The 
first  conference,  which  took  the  form  of  a  scientific  congress, 
was  held  a  year  ago,  and  the  educational  conference  of  this 
summer  formed  a  natural  continuation.  In  broad  outlines, 
the  program  arranged  by  the  retiring  Commissioner  was  as 
follows: 

I.  Educational  Conditions  in  Pacific  Countries. 

A.  Organization  and  support  of  education  in  each 

country. 

B.  Practical  workings  of  the  system. 

1.  Administration. 

2.  The  schools  in  relation  to  the  needs  of  the 
people  in  each  country. 

C.  Program  for  the  future. 

1.  Needs. 

(a)  Physical  plant  and  equipment. 

(b)  Personnel. 

(c)  Funds. 

2.  Practical  program  for  development. 

II.  Education  Relations. 

A.  Educational  and  mutual  understanding. 

1.  Teaching  of  language  and  literature. 

2.  Teaching  of  history,  political  organization, 
and  social  institutions  of  Pacific  countries. 

3.  The  arts  and  religion. 

B.  Education  and  Industry. 

1.  Resources  of  Pacific  countries. 

2.  Technical  education. 

3.  Commerce. 

C.  Education  and  Science. 

1.  Teaching  of  various  branches  of  descriptive 
science. 

2.  Education  and  research. 

D.  Exchange  of  Instructors  and  Students. 

E.  International  Education  Organizations. 

Dr.  Claxton  was  also  requested  to  name  the  delegates  to 
be  sent  from  the  United  States,  and  in  each  case  his  choice 
was  a  most  appropriate  one.  He  naturally  selected  from 
Hawaii,  as  the  portion  of  our  country  most  immediately 
affected,  the  Secretary-Director  of  the  Union,  the  Territorial 
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Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  the  President  of  the 
University,  the  President  of  the  Punahou  School  of  Honolulu, 
and  the  Superintendent  of  the  Kindergarten  Association. 
From  our  mainland  on  the  Pacific  were  chosen  the  President 
of  the  University  of  California  and  the  head  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Psychology  of  that  institution;  the  distinguished 
scientist  and  educator,  former  President  of  Stanford  Univer¬ 
sity,  David  Starr  Jordan;  the  well-known  head  of  the  State 
Normal  School  at  San  Francisco;  and  the  capable  and  ex¬ 
perienced  Superintendent  of  Seattle  Schools.  To  these  he 
added  President  Edward  O.  Sisson  of  the  University  of 
Montana,  long  identified  with  Pacific  interests  and  about 
to  return  to  the  service  of  Reed  College,  Portland;  Hon. 
Charles  B.  Alexander,  a  distinguished  lawyer  and  a  member 
of  the  Board  of  Regents  of  the  University  of  the  State  of 
New  York;  and  Dr.  Thomas  E.  Finegan  of  Pennsylvania,  at 
present  the  foremost  figure  in  a  state  superintendency.  And 
most  important  of  all,  he  appointed  as  Secretary  of  the 
Congress  Dr.  Frank  F.  Bunker  of  the  Bureau  of  Education, 
who  had  previously  directed  the  educational  survey  of 
Hawaii. 

In  addition  to  this  goodly  company  of  official  delegates, 
certain  departments  of  the  Federal  Government  and  various 
national  organizations  interested  in  special  fields  or  branches 
of  education  sent  one  or  more  representatives.  Moreover, 
the  opportunity  of  visiting  this  most  interesting  and  pictur¬ 
esque  of  all  our  islands  under  such  favorable  conditions  in¬ 
duced  many  teachers  in  all  grades  of  education  to  spend  their 
vacation  at  Hawaii,  and  none  seem  to  have  been  disappointed 
in  the  venture.  Besides  the  sessions  of  the  conference,  op¬ 
portunities  for  much  entertainment  and  a  variety  of  visits  to 
points  of  interest  were  furnished.  The  program  included 
suppers,  luncheons,  and  many  special  features  provided  by 
the  various  racial  groups,  which  furnish  the  Hawaiian  Islands 
with  so  much  romance  and  attraction.  Visits  were  made  to 
the  famous  aquarium,  the  Bishop  museum,  the  surf  riders 
at  Waikiki  beach,  the  Punch  Bowl,  Tantalus  Heights,  Dia¬ 
mond  Head,  sugar  and  pineapple  plantations,  and  govern- 
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ment  works  at  Pearl  Harbor,  and  to  the  world’s  supreme 
spectacle,  the  volcano  of  Kilauea.  Motor  trips  were  also 
taken  to  view  a  variety  of  famous  natural  features  on  the 
island  of  Oahu. 

As  we  go  to  press  the  complete  details  of  this  Educational 
Congress  have  not  yet  been  reported,  but  the  gathering  is 
certain  to  prove  significant  and  noteworthy  in  the  educational 
history  of  our  Oriental  possessions.  Both  the  plans  and  their 
execution  are  worthy  of  the  versatile  and  practical  mind  of 
Commissioner  Claxton  and  form  a  suitable  conclusion  to  his 
decade  of  service. 


The  annual  meeting  of  the  National  Edu¬ 
cation  Association  was  held  at  Des  Moines, 
July  third  to  eighth.  Everything  possible 
was  done  both  by  the  national  ofiicers  and  by  the  local  com¬ 
mittees  to  make  the  gathering  the  most  successful  in  the 
history  of  the  organization.  Secretary  Crabtree  and  his 
assistants  had  been  on  the  ground  for  over  a  fortnight, 
and  had  arranged  every  administrative  detail  necessary  for 
the  success  of  the  programs  and  for  the  comfort  and  con¬ 
venience  of  the  delegates.  The  local  organization,  under 
the  management  of  Charles  F.  Pye,  left  undone  nothing  that 
could  be  done  to  merit  the  appreciation  of  the  more  than 
five  thousand  teachers  in  attendance.  Considerable  interest 
was  also  lent  the  occasion  by  the  fact  that  the  new  demo¬ 
cratic  organization  was  in  effect  for  the  first  time. 

Nevertheless,  several  factors  conspired  to  prevent  the 
meeting  from  reaching  high-water  mark.  The  heat  and  hu¬ 
midity  were  excessive,  even  for  July  in  the  Middle  West. 
The  rays  of  the  sun  were  intense,  and  although  it  rained 
a  large  part  of  the  time,  this  did  not  seem  to  cool  the  air  in 
the  least.  While  the  delegate  system  was  fully  installed  at 
the  meeting,  it  did  not  run  as  smoothly  this  first  year  as  it 
might.  The  greatest  drawback  to  the  new  plan  was  caused 
by  the  general  failure  to  provide  expenses  for  the  delegates. 


The  N.  E.  A. 
meeting  at 
Des  Moines 
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Not  far  from  one  half  of  those  whose  credentials  had  been 
sent  in  failed  to  register,  and  many  who  came  paid  their  own 
expenses.  It  may  be  necessary  for  the  N.  E.  A.  to  increase  its 
membership  dues  so  as  to  be  able  itself  to  pay  the  expenses 
of  the  delegates.  Some  opposition,  too,  to  the  delegate 
system  as  a  whole  was  manifest  as  a  heritage  from  the  Salt 
Lake  meeting  last  year,  but  President  Hunter  each  time 
handled  the  situation  in  a  most  good-natured  and  tactful 
manner.  The  recalcitrant  minority  was  permitted  to  talk 
itself  out,  and  the  convention,  by  a  nearly  unanimous  vote, 
legalized  the  appointment  of  committees  under  the  new 
regime,  and  sanctioned  the  reorganization.  Upon  the  whole, 
the  new  constitution  may  now  be  said  to  have  proved  satis¬ 
factory. 

There  was  nothing  spectacular  about  the  addresses,  al¬ 
though  several  of  the  speakers  made  substantial  contributions. 
The  programs  of  the  general  meetings,  as  well  as  those  of  the 
various  departments,  centered  about  the  general  theme  of 
Americanization.  The  American  Program  in  Education 
was  discussed  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  American  Legion, 
the  classroom  teachers,  the  normal  schools,  the  colleges,  the 
city  school  systems,  the  state  systems,  and  a  variety  of  other 
groups;  and  an  Americanization  pageant  was  presented  by 
the  Des  Moines  public  schools.  While  this  gave  a  general 
unity  to  the  sessions,  the  theme  seemed  rather  threadbare 
and  platitudinous  before  the  end  of  the  fifth  day. 

Many  of  the  addresses  at  the  sectional  gatherings,  how¬ 
ever,  were  most  suggestive  and  interesting.  And  practically 
all  the  reports  of  the  numerous  committees  contained  val¬ 
uable  suggestions,  and  gave  evidence  of  careful  constructive 
work.  Where  all  were  so  well  thought  out,  it  may  seem  an 
odious  discrimination  to  select  any  one  for  special  discussion. 
But  the  report  of  the  Committee  on  Salaries,  under  the 
chairmanship  of  President  D.  B.  Waldo  of  the  State  Normal 
School  at  Kalamazoo,  dealt  with  too  vital  a  subject  to  be 
overlooked,  and  may  be  used  as  a  sample  of  all.  This  report 
was  most  terse  and  clear.  It  pointed  out  that  only  one  fifth 
of  all  our  public  school  teachers  have  had  training  equivalent 
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to  the  high  school  graduation  and  two  years  of  professional 
work  that  should  constitute  a  minimum  preparation.  The 
committee,  therefore,  recommended  that  all  teachers  should 
join  in  every  possible  sort  of  effective  publicity  and  propa¬ 
ganda,  to  induce  the  upper  quartile  of  high  school  senior 
classes  to  prepare  for  teaching,  to  provide  sufficient  teacher 
training  facilities,  to  require  by  legislation  a  decent  minimum 
of  training  from  all  permitted  to  enter  the  profession,  and  to 
obtain  for  teaching  the  proper  degree  of  social  recognition. 
For  these  ends,  it  also  seemed  necessary  to  secure  a  compen¬ 
sation  adequate  for  providing  a  comfortable  living  for  the 
teacher  himself  and  his  dependents,  social  and  professional 
growth,  and  an  annual  surplus  for  investment. 

The  committee  then  showed  from  official  reports  of  wealth 
in  general,  the  incomes  of  corporations,  and  our  national 
outlay  for  luxuries,  that  the  people  of  this  country  are  abun¬ 
dantly  able  to  afford  the  necessary  expenditures  for  effective 
public  school  education.  And  it  was  further  indicated  that, 
while  the  cost  of  living  has  been  considerably  lowered  during 
the  past  year,  it  is  still  65  per  cent,  higher  than  it  was 
in  1914.  Even  with  the  general  increase  in  salaries  that  has 
come  of  late,  the  teachers’  pay  is  as  yet  not  nearly  equal  to 
wffiat  it  was,  and  the  demand  for  competent  teachers,  more 
than  ever,  far  exceeds  the  supply.  It  was  thus  clearly  demon¬ 
strated  that  we  can  not  hope  to  attract  young  people  with  the 
proper  training  into  the  profession  in  sufficient  numbers  to 
keep  the  ranks  filled,  unless  we  insist  upon  adequate  salaries 
with  a  regular  annual  increase  and  reasonable  protection  for 
old  age.  “We  must  present  education  as  an  investment  and 
an  insurance,  and  we  must  free  ourselves  from  what  has  been 
servitude  to  low  ideals,  both  as  to  training  and  compensation.” 


The  membership  of  the  new  State  Council 
of  Education  for  Pennsylvania,  which 
supersedes  the  State  Board  of  Education 
and  the  State  College  and  University  Council,  and  places  all 
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the  state’s  educational  interests  under  the  control  of  a  single 
board,  has  been  announced  by  Governor  William  C.  Sproul. 
He  has  appointed  for  the  full  term  of  six  years  Homer 
Williams,  President  of  the  Carnegie  Steel  Company  and  a 
trustee  of  the  University  of  Pittsburgh,  Lehigh  University, 
and  the  Carnegie  Institute  of  Technology.  For  a  term  of 
five  years  he  has  selected  Mrs.  E.  S.  H.  McCauley  Beaver, 
president  of  the  State  Association  of  School  Directors,  and 
Morris  L.  Clothier,  a  leading  merchant  of  Philadelphia,  and 
a  trustee  and  benefactor  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania 
and  of  Swarthmore  College.  Mrs.  H.  S.  Prentiss  Nichols  of 
Philadelphia,  a  student  of  social,  economic,  and  educational 
problems,  has  been  appointed  for  four  years.  For  the  term 
of  three  years  have  been  chosen  Marcus  Aaron,  a  manufac¬ 
turer  of  Pittsburgh,  and  Edward  Bok  of  Philadelphia,  pub¬ 
lisher  and  philanthropist,  and  second  vice  president  of  the 
Curtis  Publishing  Company.  Dr.  Ernest  La  Place,  a  leading 
surgeon  of  Philadelphia  receives  the  appointment  for  two 
years.  And  for  the  one-year  term  have  been  appointed  E.  S. 
Templeton,  a  corporation  attorney  of  Greenville,  and  Dr. 
Edgar  Fahs  Smith,  a  noted  scientist  and  former  provost 
of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania. 

It  is  diflScult  to  see  how  a  stronger  selection,  or  one  more 
representative  of  the  best  industrial  and  professional  talent 
of  the  state,  could  possibly  have  been  made.  Governor 
Sproul  has  again  shown  that  in  his  mind  no  interest  is  para¬ 
mount  to  that  of  education.  The  only  professional  educator 
is  Provost  Smith,  and  he  has  shown  throughout  his  adminis¬ 
tration  a  constant  desire  to  promote  the  eflSciency  and 
material  support  of  the  schools  of  the  state,  without  interfer¬ 
ing  with  the  policies  and  work  of  the  local  superintendents 
and  principals.  It  is  essentially  a  lay  board,  chosen  specifi¬ 
cally  for  the  purpose  of  school  control.  In  a  way,  too,  con¬ 
tinuity  with  the  old  organizations  has  been  preserved,  for 
Mr.  Aaron  and  Mr.  Templeton  have  for  several  years  served 
as  members  of  the  State  Board  of  Education,  and  Provost 
Smith  has  for  a  decade  or  more  been  on  the  College  and 
University  Council. 


IX 
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The  Principles  of  Education. — By  Jesse  H.  Coubsault.  Silver,  Burdett  and 
Company.  1920.  468  p. 

The  tendency  to  accept  the  viewpoint  of  the  herd,  whether  in  political, 
social,  or  educational  life,  is  still  too  much  with  us  to-day.  Indeed  civic 
authorities  occasionally  inform  us  that  we  must  accept  certain  viewpoints; 
that  we  must  not  inquire  beyond  certain  established  limits.  To-day,  as 
at  no  time  in  the  last  ten  years,  it  is  urgently  necessary  for  educators  to 
give  attention  to  the  principles  underlying  education. 

In  his  excellent  book.  Professor  Coursault  has  insisted  on  the  necessity 
of  taking  stock  of,  asking  questions  about,  and  measuring  present  practices. 
His  Principles  of  Education  are  to  be  the  standards.  Not  only  is  his  book 
admirable  for  the  timeliness  of  its  appearance,  but  the  author  is  to  be 
commended  for  his  courage  in  presenting  a  philosophical  treatise  to  present- 
day  educators,  too  many  of  whom  are  dominated  by  a  reverence  for  scien¬ 
tific  fact  and  have  conceived  a  “disesteem  for  philosophy.”  Fortunately, 
those  who  disregard  philosophy  are  not  found  among  truly  scientific  men. 

The  reader  will  be  convinced  that  the  author  has  read  broadly,  deeply, 
and  carefully;  that  the  work  does  not  represent  the  views  of  Professor 
Coursault  alone,  but  is  an  unusually  logical,  analytic,  and  synthetic  pre¬ 
sentation  of  principles,  based  on  the  contributions  of  science,  history,  and 
literature  to  the  problems  of  education;  and  that  the  insight  of  a  teacher 
of  broad  experience  has  been  turned  to  their  interpretation. 

The  three  main  divisions  of  the  book  are  concerned  with  principles 
governing  the  “Individual  Process,”  “Social  Process,”  and  the  “Educa¬ 
tional  Process.”  The  author  has  made  a  conscious,  and,  we  believe, 
successful  attempt  to  keep  clearly  differentiated  the  scientific  and  the 
teleological  points  of  view;  but,  at  the  same  time,  the  relation  of  the  one 
to  the  other  is  made  clear,  the  teleological  viewpoint  being  presented 
first,  and  supported  later  by  that  of  science. 

The  principles  of  education  have  so  often  formed  the  subject  of  dis¬ 
cussion  for  educational  writers,  that  readers  are  apt  to  dismiss  a  new  vol¬ 
ume  on  them  with  a  casual  glance.  The  present  work  deserves  a  more 
serious  consideration.  It  is  sound  in  its  scholarship,  yet  as  interesting  as 
a  novel. 

In  shaping  American  education,  during  these  days  of  reconstruction, 
so  that  children  may  be  educated  to  be  world-citizens,  it  is  of  utmost  im¬ 
portance  to  keep  principles  constantly  in  mind.  Science  can  and  will  fur- 
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nish  the  means  to  the  end,  but  we  must  rely  on  philosophy  to  determine 
the  purpose  and  indicate  the  path. 

Thomas  Woody. 

School  of  Education, 

University  of  Pennsylvania. 


Vocational  Education. — By  David  Snedden.  The  Macmillan  Company.  1920. 

587  p. 

In  this  work  the  author  blazes  a  trail  in  the  wilderness  of  the  miscella¬ 
neous  and  promiscuous  theories  and  practices  of  vocational  education. 
For  the  next  few  decades,  those  interested  in  this  field  will  likely  find  that 
permanent  progress  will  be  in  the  direction  indicated  by  this  trail,  and  with¬ 
in  the  regions  near  by,  more  than  cursorily  explored  by  the  author. 

The  basic  idea  of  the  book  is  that  educational  aims  and  objectives  must 
be  reduced  to  their  most  specific  terms  and  thus  reveal  tangible  and  im¬ 
mediate  goals  toward  the  attainment  of  which  the  efforts  of  teacher  and 
pupil  may  be  directed.  If  a  good  citizen  is  to  be  developed,  we  must 
know  definitely  what  moral  qualities,  what  appreciations,  what  health 
habits  and  what  information  a  good  citizen  possesses.  These  qualities 
must  be  put  under  the  microscope  until  elements  are  recognized  that  are 
specific  enough  to  become  one  of  our  objectives.  The  value  of  aims  or 
objectives  may  be  expressed  in  terms  of  their  definiteness.  If  a  plumber  or 
a  carpenter  is  to  be  trained,  the  same  methods  must  apply.  We  must  know 
what  items  of  general  or  technical  knowledge,  what  acts  of  skill,  and  what 
elements  of  character  are  needed.  The  learning  process  will  consist  of 
the  attainment  of  these  objectives,  one  by  one. 

The  author  also  applies  the  law  of  the  survival  of  the  best  in  the  organ¬ 
ization  of  the  curriculum.  There  is  so  much  of  good  in  our  social  inheri¬ 
tance  that  all  can  not  be  appropriated  by  the  child  within  the  limited  num¬ 
ber  of  hours  spent  in  his  school  career.  This  entails  an  obligation  upon 
the  curriculum  maker  prayerfully  and  wisely  to  choose  and  reject  the 
elements  that  are  to  go  in  the  curriculum.  This  must  be  determined  not 
by  subjects  but  by  topics  and  items.  It  should  be  determined  in  case  of 
each  child  what  elements  are  indispensable — what  important  and  what 
desirable.  The  pyramid  of  the  curriculum  may  well  be  built  upon  these 
three  layers.  Only  the  irreducible  minimum  of  those  items  of  knowledge, 
skills,  attitudes,  and  ideals  which  will  function  in  the  life  of  all  should  be 
required  in  every  curriculum. 

The  function  of  the  school  in  vocational  guidance  is  also  clearly  stated 
by  the  writer.  Those  who  mistake  vocational  guidance  for  vocational 
control  by  the  school  should  read  what  he  has  written  and  get  right  on 
this  vital  duty  of  the  school.  Vocational  guidance  is  to  find  the  natural 
talents  and  interests  of  the  child  and  to  direct  him  to  the  field  of  service 
in  which  his  abilities  best  adapt  him  to  excel.  The  school  may  do  nothing. 
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something,  or  everything.  Vocational  guidance  is  the  doing  of  something 
to  avoid  blind-alley  occupations  and  vocational  misfits.  The  author 
has  valuable  suggestions  as  to  how  this  may  be  done. 

“Abandon  complacent  self-satisfaction,  who  read  this  book,”  might 
well  be  inscribed  on  the  title-page.  The  ideals  of  this  book  are  so  far  ahead 
of  current  practice  as  to  cause  forward-looking,  conscientious  school  men 
to  become  a  little  discouraged  with  the  inadequacy  of  their  solutions  to 
curricular  problems.  The  style  is  perhaps  a  little  too  controversial  and 
may  often  anger  rather  than  convince.  An  acquaintance  with  the  modem 
theories  of  psychology  and  sociology,  an  open  mind,  and  an  active  interest 
in  the  problems  discussed  are  needed  in  order  to  prevent  this  book  from 
being  difficult  reading. 

The  fundamental  problems  of  secondary  education  will  be  solved  by 
the  method  presented  in  this  work,  which  is  a  distinct  and  valuable  con¬ 
tribution  to  the  literature  of  secondary  education  as  well  as  to  that  of 
vocational  education.  Those  who  have  to  do  with  the  organization  or 
curriculum  of  any  school — administrators,  curriculum-makers,  teachers, 
and  legislators — will  find  herein  fruitful  and  stimulating  suggestions. 
This  book  deserves  a  place  in  every  professional  library  and  the  message 
contained  therein  merits  a  wide  hearing.  John  H.  Cook. 

The  North  Carolina  College  for  Women, 

Greensboro,  N.  C. 


The  Learned  Lady  in  England,  1650-1760. — By  Myra  Reynolds.  Houghton 
Mifflin  Company.  1920.  489  p. 

Professor  Reynolds  has  made  a  valuable  addition  to  the  history  of 
education  in  her  contribution  to  the  Vassar  Semi-Centennial  Series.  Al¬ 
though  its  purpose  “is  rather  to  show  the  number  of  women  whose  in¬ 
terests  w'ere  intellectual,  whose  chosen  pursuits  had  to  do  with  books  and 
things  of  the  mind,  and  who  were  demanding  a  new  freedom  of  self- 
expression,  new  training  and  new  opportunities,”  the  present  volume  will 
be  of  the  greatest  service  for  the  survey  that  still  remains  to  be  written 
of  the  education  of  women.  As  a  social  study  the  era  selected  will  have 
peculiar  significance  for  those  who  are  interested  in  parallels.  “At  the 
Restoration  we  enter  upon  a  new  era  of  feminine  activity.  .  .  .  With 
the  coming  of  peace  and  national  security,  women  were  apparently  con¬ 
scious  not  only  of  a  new  freedom,  but  of  a  new  power  and  a  new  demand 
for  some  form  of  self-expression.  After  the  unusual  services  rendered  by 
them  in  war-times  they  could  not  settle  down  at  once  into  the  tame  con¬ 
cerns  of  peace.  This  does  not  refer  particularly  to  the  women  counted 
the  heroines  of  the  Civil  War.  It  refers  rather  to  the  general  emotional 
excitement  and  freeing  of  the  spirit  consequent  on  war  activities.” 

The  five  chapters  deal  with  Learned  Ladies  in  England  before  1660, 
Learned  Ladies  in  England  from  1650  to  1760,  Education,  Miscellaneous 
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Books  on  Women  in  Social  and  Intellectual  Life,  and  Satiric  Representa¬ 
tions  of  the  Learned  Lady  in  Comedy.  Professor  Reynolds  does  not  pro¬ 
fess  in  this  work  to  offer  a  formal  presentation  of  the  education  of  girls 
during  the  period  with  which  she  deals;  the  incidental  leads  presented  by 
her  as  pertinent  to  her  own  discussion  should  prove  valuable  to  the  future 
student,  who  will  have  her  assurance  that  “Whatever  discoveries  reward 
the  investigator,  there  is  always  a  tantalizing  sense  of  having  hardly  more 
than  passed  the  outlying  boundaries  of  what  might  be  found.”  As  it  is, 
the  author  has  collected  in  her  volume  a  great  wealth  of  material,  which 
she  has  handled  with  remarkable  skill.  In  less  competent  hands  the 
treatment  and  discussion  of  the  large  number  of  women  with  claims  for 
inclusion  in  the  period  from  1650  to  1760  might  easily  have  degenerated 
into  a  dull  catalogue.  But  the  volume  is  one  that  will  prove  attractive 
not  merely  to  the  specialist  in  literature  or  education,  but  also  to  the  gen¬ 
eral  reader. 

I.  L.  Kandel. 

Teachers  College, 

Columbia  University 


Sixteen  Years  at  the  University  of  Illinois. — A  Statistical  Study  of  the  Ad¬ 
ministration  of  President  Edmund  J.  James.  The  University  of  Illinois 
Press.  1920.  260  p. 

As  universities  count  presidential  tenure,  especially  state  universities, 
the  administration  of  President  James  was  a  long  one,  the  length  of  four 
college  generations,  but  it  is  not  its  length  which  gives  it  significance. 
Into  these  sixteen  years  were  crowded  an  astonishing  growth  in  numbers 
of  students  and  faculty,  diversification  of  activities  and  services,  and  con¬ 
sequent  transformation  of  a  group  of  undergraduate  colleges  of  moderate 
standards  into  a  great  university.  The  student  registration  went  up  from 
less  than  1,000  in  1896  to  3,734  in  1905  and  to  9,208  in  1920;  the  biennial 
revenue  from  the  State  rose  from  $1,152,000  for  1903-05  to  $5,348,000  for 
1919-21.  The  statistical  study  of  these  years  by  the  man  whose  vision, 
resourcefulness,  and  leadership  translated  educational  “castles  in  Spain” 
into  good  American  brick  and  mortar  is  bound  to  be  both  interesting  and 
instructive  to  men  in  other  state  universities  and  to  all  students  of  adminis¬ 
tration  in  institutions  of  higher  education. 

This  volume  of  ten  chapters  dealing  with  income,  land,  buildings,  equip¬ 
ment,  libraries,  faculty,  student  body,  student  organizations,  and  the 
like,  with  nineteen  pages  of  excellent  illustrations,  is  not  a  history;  it  does 
not  devote  much  space  to  causes  and  motives;  it  does  not  philosophize 
about  the  significance  or  function  of  state  universities,  as  the  reader  might 
like  to  have  President  James  do:  and  least  of  all  does  it  reveal  the  states¬ 
manship  and  broad  sympathies  of  that  great  captain  of  the  university 
team  during  sixteen  eventful  years. 

Since  this  is  the  first  study  of  the  kind  to  be  made  of  the  University  of 
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Illinois,  about  10  per  cent,  of  the  space  is  given  over  to  the  background  of 
the  period  under  discussion.  Rapid  sketches  of  the  location  of  the 
University  in  its  present  site,  the  early  efforts  to  support  it,  the  growth  of 
Federal  aid  through  land  grants  and  subsidies,  the  expansion  of  acreage, 
the  multiplication  of  structures,  and  the  solidity  of  foundations  laid  by 
men  like  President  Draper  and  Professor  T.  J.  Burrill  take  much  space 
in  text  and  tabulation. 

A  whole  chapter  is  devoted  to  the  library;  it  is  one  of  the  best  in  the 
volume,  though  it  is  not  so  carefully  brought  up  to  date  as  are  some  of  the 
other  chapters.  It  sets  forth,  with  liberal  quotations  from  a  memorandum 
prepared  by  President  James  in  1912,  the  reasons  for  his  resolute  and  un¬ 
remitting  efforts  to  convert  the  Board  of  Trustees  and  the  State  to  larger 
and  larger  support  of  the  library  as  the  institution’s  great  reservoir  of  in¬ 
formation  and  inspiration.  The  success  of  this  endeavor  can  be  read  in 
part  in  the  growth  of  the  library  from  66,000  volumes  in  1904  to  428,000  in 
1919-20  when  the  expenditure  for  books  was  $69,000. 

Another  very  significant  section  of  the  statistical  outline  shows  the 
expanding  scholarly  activity  of  the  faculty  during  these  years  of  skilful 
leadership  and  of  firm  insistence  upon  the  principle  of  bringing  together 
on  the  staff  men  who  were,  at  the  time  of  their  appointments,  already  out¬ 
standing  figures  in  their  respective  fields,  whether  agriculture,  cb^;mistry, 
history,  economics,  engineering,  law’,  or  education.  A  casual  glance 
through  the  list  of  men  appointed  by  President  James  to  major  positions 
wdl  make  this  very  clear.  While  the  University  was  not  able  to  hold 
indefinitely  such  men  as  Bagley,  Coffman,  Johnston,  and  Charters  in 
education,  and  Goss,  Breckenridge,  Berg,  and  Schmidt  in  engineering* 
the  fact  of  their  service  of  several  years  in  the  full  tide  of  their  power  and 
productivity  shows  the  purposes  of  the  remakers  of  the  later  university 
and  points  the  way  for  those  charged  with  similar  reconstruction  else¬ 
where. 

The  chapter  on  land  is  far  too  detailed ;  it  reads  like  the  records  in  the 
county  clerk’s  oflSce,  and  few  readers  will  wade  through  these  eighteen 
pages.  Even  a  statistical  study  might  have  reduced  these  to  a  summary 
and  tabulation.  In  its  place  might  very  well  have  been  put  a  section 
dealing  in  more  detail  than  the  volume  does  with  the  bioadening  of  the 
human  educational  foundations  of  the  University  through  the  work  of  the 
high  school  visitor  in  the  accrediting  of  secondary  schools,  cooperating 
in  the  establishment,  by  the  score,  of  township  and  community  high 
schools,  and  building  up  the  annual  high  school  conference. 

Here  and  there  are  statements  which  were  probably  accurate  when  first 
written  into  some  earlier  edition  of  the  manuscript,  but  which  are  no  longer 
true  or  up-to-date;  for  example,  the  statement  on  page  235,  to  the  effect 
that  the  first  year’s  work  in  Medicine  may  now  be  taken  at  Urbana,  which 
has  not  been  true  for  several  years.  The  excellent  support  which  Illinois 
has  given  to  research  in  the  Graduate  School,  the  Agricultural  Experiment 
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Station  and  the  Engineering  Experiment  Station,  gets  scanty  treatment; 
perhaps  because  it  does  not  lend  itself  readily  to  statistical  statement,  but 
it  is  noteworthy  that  the  legislative  appropriation  of  $50,000  in  1907  for 
graduate  work,  exclusive  of  the  experiment  stations,  put  Illinois  in  a  highly 
favorable  condition,  then  quite  unique  among  state  universities,  enabling 
it  to  proceed  with  a  productive  program  of  fellowships,  scholarships,  publi¬ 
cations,  researches,  and  expeditions. 

Kendric  C.  Babcock. 

Universitt  of  Ilunois, 

Urbana,  Illinois 


BOOKS  RECEIVED 

In  this  section  the  Review  will  give  its  readers  notice  of  many  books  on 

various  subjects,  but  the  appearance  of  a  book  here  does  not  preclude  re¬ 
view  of  the  volume  in  some  later  number  of  the  magazine. 

The  Cambridge  History  of  American  Literature,  edited  by  William  P. 
Trent,  John  Erskine,  Stuart  P.  Sherman,  and  Carl  Van  Doren.  Later 
national  literature.  Part  IX.  G.  P.  Putnam’s  Sons.  1921.  424 
pages.  The  latest  volume  in  the  series  which  covers  the  history  of 
literature  in  America  from  the  first  settlement  to  the  end  of  the  nine¬ 
teenth  century. 

Methods  and  Materials  of  Literary  Criticism:  Lyric,  Epic,  and  Allied  Forms 
of  Poetry,  by  Charles  M.  Gayley  and  Benjamin  P.  Kurtz.  Ginn  & 
Co.  1920.  911  pages.  For  the  college  student  and  the  teacher  of 
literature.  The  second  volume  of  a  series  on  the  study  of  the  various 
forms  of  poetry. 

Poetic  Origins  and  the  Ballad,  by  Louise  Pound.  The  Macmillan  Com¬ 
pany.  1921.  247  pages.  The  author  attacks  the  prevailing  theory 
in  regard  to  the  origins  of  poetry. 

English  Poetry,  Its  Principles  and  Progress,  by  Charles  Mills  Gayley, 
C.  C.  Young,  and  Benjamin  Putnam  Kurtz.  The  Macmillan  Com¬ 
pany.  New  edition,  1920.  Ixxi  and  728  pages.  Contains  repre¬ 
sentative  masterpieces  from  1390  to  1917,  and  historical  and  biograph¬ 
ical  sections,  with  notes,  preceded  by  an  introduction  to  the  study  of 
poetry. 

Elementary  English,  Spoken  and  Written,  books  one  and  two,  by  Lemont 
F.  Hodge  and  Arthur  Lee.  Chas.  E.  Merrill  Co.  1920.  New  York 
State  edition.  Book  one,  372  pages;  book  two,  490  pages.  Illus¬ 
trated.  A  series  of  books  designed  to  cover  an  elementary  course  of 
study  in  grammar,  composition,  and  corrective  English. 

Self-Help  English  Lessons,  first  book,  by  Julia  Helen  Wohlfarth.  World 
Book  Company.  1921.  256  pages.  Illustrated.  For  grades  three 
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and  four.  The  first  of  a  series  of  language  textbooks  for  the  grades 
to  be  complete  in  three  books  and  a  teacher’s  manual. 

The  Supervision  of  Instruction,  by  Hubert  W.  Nutt.  Houghton  MifBin 
Company.  1920.  277  pages.  To  serve  as  a  basis  for  classroom  dis¬ 
cussion,  individual  study,  and  experimentation  of  the  problems  and 
principles  of  supervision. 

The  Project  Method  of  Teaching,  by  John  Alford  Stevenson.  The  Mac¬ 
millan  Company.  1921.  300  pages.  A  critical  discussion,  giving  in 
outline  projects  that  have  been  successfully  worked  out  in  elementary 
and  high  schools. 

Principles  of  Teaching  in  Secondary  Education,  by  Herbert  H.  Foster* 
Chas.  Scribner’s  Sons.  1921.  367  pages.  Designed  to  assist  the 
prospective  or  untrained  teacher  in  a  study  of  the  principles  upon 
which  method  in  secondary  instruction  must  be  based. 

The  Modem  Teacher.  Essays  on  educational  aims  and  methods,  edited 
by  A.  Watson  Bain.  Methuen  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  (London).  1921.  272 
pages.  A  book  of  essays  describing  the  best  current  practice  in  teach¬ 
ing  various  subjects,  and  indicating  possible  improvements. 

Making  a  High  School  Program,  by  Myron  W.  Richardson.  World  Book 
Company.  1921.  27  pages.  Kraft  binding.  The  twelfth  volume 
in  the  school  eflSciency  monographs.  An  aid  to  the  high  school  prin¬ 
cipal  in  undertaking  the  difficult  task  of  making  a  class  schedule. 

Imagination  and  Its  Place  in  Education,  by  Edwin  A.  Kirkpatrick.  Ginn 
and  Co.  1920.  214  pages.  While  not  disregarding  scientific  re¬ 
search  and  theory,  the  book  is  largely  concerned  with  the  presentation 
of  concrete  facts  as  to  the  imagination  of  individual  children  and 
adults  under  various  circumstances. 

Common  Sense  in  School  Supervision,  by  Charles  A.  Wagner.  The  Bruce 
Publishing  Company.  1921.  201  pages.  These  chapters  on  super¬ 
vision  have  grown  out  of  the  author’s  thirty  years’  experience. 

The  Teaching  of  English,  by  W.  S.  Tomkinson.  Oxford  University  Press. 
1921.  228  pages.  Mainly  the  method  the  author  has  worked  out  for 
himself  in  the  teaching  of  English,  the  most  important  part  of  which, 
he  feels,  is  training  in  literary  appreciation. 

Organized  Self-Government,  by  Edgar  Dawson.  Henry  Holt  and  Com- 
pa^iy.  1920.  383  pages.  Largely  devoted  to  a  discussion  of  the 
functions  of  government  and  the  problems  presented  to  those  who  per¬ 
form  these  functions. 

Elementary  Economics,  by  Thomas  Nixon  Carver.  Ginn  and  Co.  1920. 
397  pages.  A  complete  course  in  economics  for  use  in  the  third  or 
fourth  year  of  high  school. 
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President  of  the  National  Education  Asscxiation  for  Miss  Williams  is  the 

superintendent  of  schools  of  Shelby  ('ounty,  Tennessee.  Interest  in  her  election  to 
the  presidency  of  the  N.  E.  A.  is  further  increased  by  the  fact  that  Miss  Williams 
is  the  first  president  to  lx*  elected  under  the  new  plan  of  representative  organization 
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PHILANDER  P.  CLAXTON 


Since  his  abrupt  removal  from  offic'e  as  United  States  Commissioner  of  Education 
(where  in  ten  years  he  brought  an  obscure  bureau  up  to  practically  the  rank  of  a 
great  department  of  the  Federal  Government).  Dr.  ('laxton  has  accepted  the  post 
of  Provost  of  the  University  of  Alabama.  Here  his  talent  for  organization  and 
leadership  may  be  expected  to  develop  a  new  field  of  educational  opportimity 
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EDWIN  C,  BROOME 


I  Superintendent  of  Schools,  Philadelphia.  Dr.  Broome  made  an  enviable  reputation 

as  an  administrator  while  he  w’as  in  charge  of  the  schools  of  East  Orange,  New 
;  Jersey.  His  present  position  is  a  more  difficult  one,  but  he  enters  upon  his  work 

^  following  a  careful  survey  of  the  school  system  by  the  state  authorities,  which  will 

enable  him  t<»  make  whatever  reforms  are  necessarv  in  policv  or  administration 
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WALLACE  BUTTRK'K 


The  General  Eilueation  Boanl,  of  which  Dr.  Biittrick  is  the  president,  has  disbursed 
more  than  fifty  million  dollars  to  foster  higher  education  throughout  the  Cnited 
States  by  assisting  endowed  colleges  and  universities  and  by  supplying  funds  to 
advance  sj>ecial  studies.  During  the  war  and  the  period  of  reconstruction  that  fol¬ 
lowed.  the  aid  of  the  General  Education  Board  has  enabled  many  American  institu¬ 
tions  to  overc*omc  financial  difficulties  that  otherwise  would  have  been  insuperable 


